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TRADITIONS die hard on magazines. This is 
particularly true where editorial policies are concerned, 
since they are, after all, more important in shaping the 
face of a publication than the size of its type or the 
nature of its illustrations or the kind of paper it is 
printed on. Thus we regard it as an event of special 
significance that in this issue, on page 12, we publish 
the first work of fiction to appear in THE NEW LEADER 
in its 38-year history. 

The decision to add short stories to our bill of fare 
actually was made some time ago. More and more, 
it seemed to us, the market for new stories by young 
writers has been narrowing and simply complaining 
about the fact was not good enough. It was an odd 
combination of circumstances, however, that led us to 
make our move now. 

Two weeks ago John Roche, who lives in the quiet 
New England town of Waltham that once was famous 
for the manufacture of watches and today is better 
known for the production of electronic computer and 
missile components, sent in the article that appears on 
page 10. We had been expecting something quite 
different from our caustic commentator on man’s 
madness, but apparently he was infuriated by the 
growing campaign to stimulate the sale of private 
fall-out shelters when defense against nuclear attack 
should be a “community responsibility.” 

Several days later, an unsolicited manuscript arrived 
from Chicago. We dutifully set about reading it, 
assuming from the title, “Shelter in the Jungle,” that 
it was an article which merely duplicated the Roche 
piece. Soon we found ourselves anxiously moving 
through a story that, instead, vividly carried the cruel 
absurdity of private fall-out protection in a nation 
devoid of any government shelter program to its ugly 
yet logical conclusion. That is how we came to publish 
our first fiction. 

For the author, Eugene S. Schwartz, this is also a 
first. An electronics engineer, he normally devotes his 
work time to tinkering with computers and his spare 
time to writing. We have a strong feeling, though, that 
before long this order may be reversed. 


OUR COVER is by John Groth. 
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SEASONING FEARS WITH FACTS 





By Robert S. Elegant 


HoNG KONG 
HE NEWS FROM Communist 
China is bad. And both natu- 
ral and man-made calamities make 
it likely that the news will be worse 
in the next few months. If the 
Chinese nation were either an in- 
dividual or a corporation beset by 
comparable difficulties, it would al- 
ready have been naturally or legally 
dissolved. But the People’s Gov- 
ernment continues to rule China, 
somewhat in the manner of other 
Asian regimes which endure though 
they have lost all justification for 
being except inertia. 

From the moment the infrequent 
visitor from the West arrives at 
Canton, the metropolis of the south, 
he is surrounded by signs of decay 
the regime cannot hide. He may 
dismiss the bedraggled railroad car- 
riages and the woebegone look of 
his fellow passengers during the 
three-hour ride from the Hong Kong 
border as characteristic of im- 
memorial rural China, unaware that 
both these carriages and their pas- 
sengers looked quite different three 
years ago. But he is invariably 
struck by the cavernous and un- 
Re RR oc HR eam 
ROBERT S. ELEGANT, chief of News- 
week’s Southeast Asia bureau, is 
author of The Center of the World: 
The Mind of China under Commu- 
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Visitor 


painted Canton Railway Station, 
where pinch-faced countrymen and 
women compete to carry his bags 
for the equivalent in “people’s bank- 
notes” of two or three cents. 

His car carries him through 
streets where he sees only a hand- 
ful of other motor-driven vehicles 
and a few animal-drawn carts; most 
goods and passengers are moved by 
human labor. If his route is not 
carefully chosen to avoid the back- 
streets, he notices that they have 
a strangely bare look. All metal 
fittings on doors and windows were 
removed for scrap, along with 
household utensils, during China’s 
drive to double and redouble her 
steel production by utilizing a multi- 
tude of miniscule “native” blast- 
furnaces. 

There are block-long queues be- 
fore official food stores and swarm- 
ing outdoor markets where private 
enterprise has reluctantly been per- 
mitted to return to China, after the 
nation was completely “communal- 
ized” in 1958-59. There are men 
and women scrabbling in refuse 
piles for bits of food and begging 
from passers-by. While the foreigner 
need not fear the food thieves who 
beset returning overseas Chinese, 
he nevertheless can see large groups 
idling on street corners or perform- 
ing their tasks with obvious bad 
grace. The police carefully ignore 
these misdeeds in a nation which 
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boasted only a few years ago that 
it had abolished begging—a nation 
where idleness and theft are crimes 
of equal gravity. 

The visitor cannot see the 
symptoms of deeper rot. He is 
probably not aware that the youth 
of China are in a revolt so acute 
even Official publications must re- 
port their dissatisfaction. The gene- 
ration which is just adult argues 
volubly that the Draconian meas- 
ures enforced to industrialize China 
cannot hope to succeed. It com- 
plains bitterly at the Communist 
party’s demand that it pass its days 
in “constant struggle” even though 
the hierarchy itself knows no dep- 
rivation. 

Nor can the casual visitor see 
that all China’s “intellectuals” are 
fighting a passive war against the 
Government, which alternately woos 
and denounces them. This civil war 
is infinitely more debilitating than 
it would be elsewhere. In Chinese 
the term “intellectuals” means liter- 
ally “those who are aware of things” 
and, in practice, the group includes 
everyone with the equivalent of an 
American grade-school education. 

The new arrival generally does 
not realize, either, that the incor- 
ruptibles of the Communist party 
—the cadres who are the nerves 
and muscles of the regime—are so 
broken by disillusionment and self- 
seeking that minor corruption has 








once more become a way of life 
in China. He cannot, however, help 
realizing that something is extremely 
wrong in China; the severe food 
shortages have exacted obvious 
tolls. If there is no evidence of 
wracking famines in China today, 
it is because the Government, to 
its credit, has spread its marginal 
food supplies over the entire na- 
tion. Peking has distributed dep- 
rivation equitably. 

The Communist regime, con- 
templating 12 years of truly heroic 
efforts gone awry, publicly puts the 
blame upon natural catastrophes; 
privately it lays much of the re- 
sponsibility to grudging and inade- 
quate Soviet aid. The weather and 
Russian parsimony have indeed 
contributed much to the creation 
of the present Chinese impasse, 
though the complaints come some- 
what incongruously from the lips 
of a regime which, only a few 
years ago, acclaimed Russia’s as- 
sistance in tones as stentorian as 
its boasts that massive water-con- 
servation projects were making 
China’s vulnerability to floods and 
droughts a thing of the past. 

Peking does not hesitate to casti- 
gate its servants, the cadres, for 
mistakes in carrying out policies 
ordered by the Government. But it 
obviously cannot offer a_ public 
catalogue of the grave errors of 
judgment at the top which have 
contrived the present debacle. 

Confronted with the erosion of 
its authority by the irrepressible dis- 
content of hundreds of millions 
living on the bare edge of sub- 
sistence, the regime has had no 
choice but to modify the harsh poli- 
cies by which it sought to reach 
its fantastically ambitious goals. It 
would require a full volume to 
trace the Communists’ swift ascent 
to the peak of ambition in 1958 
and their reluctant descent since 
that time. But the theme of that 
volume would be simply that the 
People’s Republic of China has 
demonstrated it is impossible for a 
backward, agricultural nation to 
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leap into the El Dorado of modern 
industrialization by its own unaided 
efforts—or with only a trickle of 
outside assistance. In its attempt to 
perform that miracle, Peking has 
imposed backbreaking hardships 
upon the people and its own meas- 
ures have been most responsible 
for the present food crisis. 

The regime’s failures are not 
limited to the dominant economic 
sphere. After nearly 12 years, it 
is quite clear that “thought reform” 
—better known as “brainwashing” 
in the West—has failed to make the 
Chinese masses absolutely respon- 
sive to the will of their Communist 
masters. Equally disastrous for the 
Communists was the transformation 
of the dedicated enthusiasm, which 
existed until 1957-58, into a con- 
temptuous resentment of the Com- 
munists and all their works. 

The intellectuals were alienated 
by the Hundred Flowers Campaign 
of 1957, when they were first in- 
vited to express their criticism by a 
complacent regime and then severe- 
ly punished for accepting that in- 
vitation. The masses were alienated 
between 1958 and 1960 by the 
creation of the rural and urban 
People’s Communes, with their 
minute organization of every aspect 
of life and their enforcement of 
16-hour working days on wholly 
inadequate diets which have made 
China a nation of semi-invalids. 
The land simply could not support 
China’s people and also provide the 
capital needed for industrialization. 

Peking has now withdrawn al- 
most all its harshest measures and 
has even spent much of its treas- 
ured foreign exchange on the pur- 
chase of food abroad. The Com- 
munists have abandoned for the 
moment their grandiose plans for 
industrialization. So far this year, 
between 20 and 40 million men and 
women have been shifted from work 
in the cities and in factories to tilling 
the soil. Factories work halfdays 
in major cities, and a number of 
light industrial plants have closed. 

Although the Communists show 





no signs that they will ever x. 
linquish the ideal concept of “oj. 
lectivized life” in People’s Cop. 
munes as the “stepladder to th 
paradise” of true Communism, con. 
munards are now allowed to work 
their own small plots with the Com. 
munes’ tools, and cadres are jp. 
structed to grant laborers free time 
for their own tilling. The com. 
munards are even allowed to selj 
their produce in the “free markets” 
the Chinese Communists have re- 
luctantly decided to tolerate—after 
failing to suppress them. The Party 
has explained weakly to its troubled 
zealots that such markets are “com- 
patible with Socialism.” 

Despite concessions, the events 
of 1957-1958 are the great water- 
shed in the history of the People’s 
Republic of China. At least two 
decades will have to pass before 
Peking can again enjoy the en- 
thusiastic support it knew before 
that time. Most discouraging to the 
heirarchy is the fact that “retrogres- 
sion” to barely tolerable conditions 
means it must postpone all its most 
cherished plans. The regime has 
every intention of once more 
stepping forward briskly when the 
people have been mollified, although 
realistically it can only look for- 
ward to a recurrence of the pres- 
ent crisis—something the arrogant 
Communists cannot bring them- 
selves to recognize. 

“The steam has gone out of the 
Chinese revolution,” said a diplo- 
mat upon returning from Peking. 
“Like a locomotive seeking to haul 
a heavy train up a steep hill, it’ 
now slipping backwards.” 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE for any indi- 
f vidual—outside China or inside 
—to determine the actual state of 
affairs everywhere in that vast 
country. But the cumulative ev 
dence portrays a nation where it- 
tense suffering has afflicted 650 
million persons and has shaken the 
Government’s authority. The Com- 
munist leadership responded to the 
first realization of failure in 1960 
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by proclaiming its sponsorship of 
aviolent “liberation movement” for 
all the underdeveloped nations of 
the world. It carelessly accepted the 
likelihood that such _ revolutions, 
ignited and fed by international 
Communism, might provoke nu- 
clear war, which it declared was, 
in any event, “inevitable.” The con- 
tinuing ideological quarrel between 
Peking and Moscow, on internal as 
well as external matters, arose 
when first effects of failure were 
felt in Peking. 

Contemplating even a brief cata- 
logue of China’s woes, it is not 
suprising that outsiders who have 
always believed the Communist 
regime would collapse now main- 
tain their conviction with increased 
ardor. It is actually more surprising 
that some who have always been 
awed by the power of the People’s 
Republic, no matter how much 
they abhor it, still portray China as 
amassive Juggernaut controlled by 
asingle switchboard which is poised 
to accomplish our destruction. 
Neither view is correct. 

A striking example of the first 
position was offered recently by 
President Kennedy. Entertaining 
Vice President Chen Cheng of Na- 
tionalist China, the President pro- 
posed a toast which envisioned the 
Communists’ collapse in much the 
same manner that the tyrannical 
Chin Dynasty perished in 206 BC 
after ruling for just 15 years. A 
timetable which would allow the 
Communists just three more years 
is, to say the least, somewhat opti- 
mistic as a historical projection. As 
abasis for making American policy, 
the assumption could be disastrous. 

The historical analogy between 
Chin tyranny and Communist tyran- 
ty is especially tempting because 
both regimes created unified na- 
tions out of a welter of local prin- 
Cipalities. But the Chin was de- 
Sstroyed, after its founder’s death, 
by powerful feudal warlords whom 
ithad been unable to suppress. The 
Communists have attacked _ their 
‘nemies so efficiently that no centers 
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of resistance still exist in China. 
There is today no force in China 
around which mass discontent can 
coalesce into effective political or 
military action against the regime’s 
security apparatus, which is still 
highly efficient. — 

Moreover, the present crisis in 
China was brought about by exces- 
sive aspiration. It has demonstrated 
that the Communists cannot attain 
their highflown ambitions. It has 
not demonstrated that they are in- 
capable of maintaining their he- 
gemony over China. The present 
retreat, promising a modicum of re- 
laxation, will probably improve con- 























ditions slightly. That prospect is 
much more appealing to an ex- 
hausted and half-starved populace 
than any call to arms against the 
regime could possibly be. 

The West, therefore, must not 
expect a major revolt against Com- 
munist authority. Actually, revolts 
have occurred every week since the 
imposition of the People’s Com- 
munes in 1958. Peasants have 
thrashed or killed their foremen on 
many occasions; they have attacked 
Commune and Party offices and 
sacked food stores. Workmen have 
refused to work and cadres have 


ignored Government directives. 

None of these continuing small 
revolts has really threatened the 
regime’s existence; nor has passive 
resistance by hundreds of millions 
of peasants, although it forced the 
present wave of relaxation. Since 
1958, a large-scale revolt against 
Peking’s authority has been con- 
ceivable. This was not true before, 
but it is the thinnest of possibilities 
and hardly provides a firm founda- 
tion upon which the United States 
can build its China policy. 

Any successful revolt against the 
Peking regime will probably come 
from its own ranks. The Communist 
party has repeatedly admitted that 
the “factional” splits do indeed 
exist—even within the Central 
Committee. Presumably, either the 
“moderates” or the “extremists” 
could seize power to enforce their 
own policies. They could hardly do 
so, however, without the support 
of a powerful segment of the armed 
forces, which are now so closely 
tied to the Party that an inde- 
pendent military revolt is most un- 
likely. 

In any event, a realignment of 
power will probably occur after the 
death of Mao Tse-tung, who is now 
almost 68 and showing the strains 
of a hyper-active life. Either case 
conjures up a fearful possibility. A 
new group of Communist leaders 
in China, necessarily insecure in 
their power, might well pursue ex- 
ternal policies even more aggres- 
sive than Peking’s present strategy. 

Continuing deterioration could 
conceivably result in a breakdown 
of the Communists’ administrative 
machinery and the passing of their 
regime through attrition. But such 
deterioration will probably be 
averted by the wave of relaxation. 
Thus, for the foreseeable future 
other nations would be wise to 
reconcile themselves to living in a 
world which also includes an ag- 
gressive and unhappy China under 
the Communists. They might also 
season their fears with facts—and 
their wishful thinking with realism. 








LONDON 
N OBSERVER who crosses the 
A Channel to spend a month 
in France and Germany, and then 
returns home to England, has some 
difficulty getting his impressions in- 
to focus. In many respects the 
British are now moving closer to 
Continental Europe, but there re- 
main significant differences in the 
way political issues impinge on 
public opinion in the three coun- 
tries. 

So far as Berlin is concerned, 
these differences are more pro- 
nounced between Britain and _ its 
European partners than they are 
between Germany and_ France. 
Paris and Bonn see eye to eye on 
the main international issues, where- 
as London—viewed from the Conti- 
nent—still looks like the center of 
another world. 

The British government’s per- 
sistent refusal to align itself more 
fully with European sentiment over 
Berlin may be due to the transitory 
fact that it continues to defer to 
Commonwealth opinion on purely 
European questions. In 1938 one 
of the major factors shaping the 
Chamberlain government’s behavior 
at Munich was the impact of pro- 
appeasement tendencies in Canada 
and other parts of what was then 
known as the British Empire. 

Yet the Conservative party is by 
temperament not inclined to be ex- 
cessively tender of Indian and Afri- 
SLA Ra NIT 
G. L. ARNOLD frequently reports on 
the European scene in these pages. 


Three 


Views of 


Berlin 
By G. L. Arnold 


can feelings. It is, moreover, tradi- 
tionally anti-Russian even more 
than anti-Communist. The explana- 
tion for its behavior must then 
be that—unlike the predominantly 
Catholic governing parties of West- 
ern Europe—it takes a more prag- 
matic and less “ideological” view 
of the cold war. For Britain, Berlin 
is simply one storm-center among 
several: War is unlikely, but peace 
remains as improbable as ever. If 
some sort of agreement is reached 
in this area, the pressure will proba- 
bly shift to another zone of Anglo- 
Russian rivalry. 

Such tough-mindedness seems at 
first strangely inconsistent with the 
picture of the British as unwilling 
partners in NATO, always on the 
lookout for fresh compromises with 
the Russians. In fact, those foreign 
observers who suspect Whitehall of 
appeasement may be mistaking for 
pacifism what is really a deeply 
rooted pessimism. If one believes 
that the Soviet Union cannot be 
made to behave differently, it is 
legitimate to conclude that only 
temporary solutions are possible. 


CROSS THE CHANNEL, things 
A look different. Paris and Bonn 
are agreed that no substantial con- 
cessions should be made to the 
Russians, and that even the Ameri- 
can offer of negotiations was a 
tactical mistake. Their attitude re- 
flects more than the personal stub- 
bornness of Charles de Gaulle and 
Konrad Adenauer, two elderly ex- 
ponents of a somewhat conserva- 





tive Europeanism which is not al- 
together to British taste. National 
traditions also come into play: 
Neither the French nor the Ger- 
mans have much confidence in the 
Anglo-American technique of diplo- 
macy by negotiation. The notion 
that bargaining can reduce all dif- 
ferences to workable proportions 
strikes them as naive when applied 
to Russia. They are convinced that 
Moscow wants to humiliate the 
West and demoralize Germany. 

In Paris, there is also the residue 
of de Gaulle’s wartime conflicts 
with “the Anglo-Saxons.” The Gen- 
eral has now become a somewhat 
reluctant convert to “Europe,” but 
this makes him even more de- 
termined to back his German ally 
against the pressures which are 
mounting from all sides. And when 
faced with threats, de Gaulle’s in- 
stinctive reaction is to harden his 
resistance. 

Beyond the Rhine, the traveler 
runs into new complications. In 
some respects the German attitude 
seems even more intransigent than 
the French. There is talk not only 
of “reunification” but also of the 
Oder-Neisse Line, which to most 
foreign observers sounds like empty 
folly. Hints that “the Soviet Zone” 
may obtain Western recognition 
arouse furious charges of “be- 
trayal.” 

There is a stratum of West Ger- 
man opinion, represented by some 
of the less reputable Right-wing 
politicians and journalists, which 
reacts to such unwelcome perspec 
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tives with threats of another Rib- 
bentrop-Molotov deal. Although 
the threat is largely empty—times 
have changed and Germany is no 
longer strong enough to pursue such 
a catastrophic policy—its popu- 
larity is undiminished among old 
and young nationalists who dream 
of a Russo-German accomodation 
unrelated to Communism. Until its 
decision to enter a government 
coalition, one of the major political 
parties, the so-called Free Demo- 
crats, looked for a moment like a 
possible candidate for the role of 
anationalist opposition to Adenauer 
which would try to play the neu- 
tralist card. 

Beneath these turbulent debates 
there lies the reality of an increas- 
ingly conservative, prosperous and 
Philistine country, the great ma- 
jority of whose inhabitants are far 
too scared of Russia and Commu- 
nism to encourage nationalist ex- 
periments. Those who know West 
Germany best are convinced that, 
in a real crisis, it will clutch des- 
perately to NATO and the USS. 

Still, one cannot ignore the fact 
that the Berlin crisis has been a 
severe shock for the Germans. After 
12 years of somnolent reliance on 
Adenauer and prosperity (“all this 
and reunification too”), it came as 
an eye-opener to discover that the 
very existence of the Federal Re- 
public is built upon the division of 
Germany. The closing of the Berlin 
gateway made it impossible to ig- 
nore this disagreeable fact any 
longer. Some may argue that the 
Germans have been fooling them- 
selves, but they are able to retort 
effectively that they were also 
fooled by their allies. 


0: OF THE principal illusions 
in this whole business—to 
Which the British are especially 
prone—is that one can and should 
view the Berlin problem quite cold- 
bloodedly. This is not possible for 
the Germans, and their emotional 
volvement introduces an incalcu- 
lable factor into the situation. If 
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on August 13, when the Ulbricht 
government closed the escape route, 
there had been demonstrations and 
clashes or a popular uprising in 
Berlin, the repercussions in West 
Germany might have cost Adenauer 
more than just his narrow Parlia- 
mentary majority: The opposition 
in the Federal Republic might have 
toppled him from power. As it 
was, his prestige took a bad blow. 

There are those who ask them- 
selves whether the Social Demo- 
crats, and Willy Brandt personally, 
did not fail on August 13, when 
they waited helplessly for the Allied 
powers to “do something” instead 
of doing something themselves. 





After all, if 50,000 workers had 
marched to the Brandenburg Gate 
and pulled down the hastily erected 
“wall” separating East from West 
Berlin, it is unlikely that Ulbricht’s 
police and troops could have 
stopped them. It is even conceivable 
that the unreliable Volkspolizei 
(“People’s Police”) might have dis- 
integrated. 

No doubt the Russians would 
have bailed Ulbricht out, as they 
did on June 17, 1953. But the 
atmosphere in Berlin—and in the 
world—would be very different to- 
day if an uprising had compelled 
the East Germans or the Russians 
to fire on the workers in broad day- 


light. Why was there no uprising? 
A Pole or a Frenchman would 
have no hesitation in answering: 
Because the Germans are too law- 
abiding, and because the German 
Social Democrats are still at bottom 
the same people who missed their 
opportunity in 1918. 

Whatever the reason, it seems 
probable that August 13 was the 
last date on which the Berliners 
could have actively decided the fate 
of their city. Since then the matter 
has been taken out of their hands. 
It may even have been taken out 
of the hands of the Germans al- 
together. At any rate, the Federal 
Republic’s fear that a Soviet-Ameri- 
can agreement on internationalizing 
the city is going to be worked out 
over its head has been added to 
its other worries. 

The details of such an agreement 
would be less important than its 
character as an international in- 
strument imposed upon the Federal 
Republic by its allies. If the parti- 
tion of Germany (not to mention 
the Oder-Neisse Line, which most 
thinking Germans have privately ac- 
cepted) is formally sanctioned in 
this manner, can West Germany 
remain a steadfast ally of the West? 

West Germany cannot seriously 
contemplate leaving NATO and 
trying its luck with another bal- 
ancing act between East and West; 
but it may, so to speak, go sour 
as an ally. There are some who 
discount this possibility on the 
grounds that the country as a whole 
is now firmly committed to the 
West. In many ways, these people 
believe, West Germany has come 
to resemble Belgium: another very 
bourgeois and conservative country. 
The analogy is not altogether false, 
but neither is it very encouraging. 
Belgium, after all, is not noted for 
its ability to resist military pres- 
sure. In 1940 it broke in 17 days, 
and there was very little resistance 
to the invader thereafter. It may be 
that in helping the Germans to be- 
come the businessmen of Europe, the 
Allies built better than they knew. 
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LONDON 
HE BRITISH Conservative party 
Ti. by any standard, one of the 
toughest political animals in the 
world. During the last 100 years 
it has survived the coming of 
democracy, the rise of labor, the 
establishment of the welfare state 
and the abandonment of Empire. 
It resisted all of these develop- 
ments, at least intermittently, so 
long as resistance was possible. But 
unlike most Right-wing parties it 
has always known when to give way 
—and usually does so with an ex- 
quisite grace that enables it to claim 
credit for the very changes it had 
opposed. 

This achievement is the result of 
complete freedom from dogma, in- 
stinctive self-discipline, and an in- 
herited respect for the realities of 
power. These attributes explain the 
present Government’s success at 
staying in office for the past 10 
years, despite the humiliation of 
Suez and the total collapse of its 
original policy toward the Com- 
mon Market. And each of them will 
be sorely needed if the party is 
to surmount the political and eco- 
nomic difficulties it now faces. 

The Conservatives increased their 
Parliamentary majority in three suc- 
cessive general elections by convinc- 
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ing the electorate that the party 
stands for the nation as a whole 
and not for a single class or vested 
interest. In opposition, they fought 
the nationalization of basic indus- 
tries and establishment of the Na- 
tional Health Service. Once in of- 
fice, however, they de-nationalized 
only the steel and road haulage in- 
dustries, leaving the other national- 
ized industries under public owner- 
ship. Similarly, although they cut 
down some of the benefits of the 
welfare state, they left its broad 
structure intact and proved almost 
as willing to consult the Trades 
Unions as the Labor government 
had been. Above all, they have had 
the good fortune to be in office at 
a time when Britain was entering 
the age of mass consumption. 

The Conservatives have thus 
managed to win an increasing pro- 
portion of the working-class vote. 
True, they have always had some 
working-class votes; if not, they 
would never have won an election 
at all. In the past, however, the 
working-class Conservative voter 
was, typically, a “deference voter” 
—someone who recognized that he 
belonged to the working class him- 
self, had no ambition to rise above 
it, and voted Conservative out of 
respect for his social superiors. With 
increasing prosperity and better 
education the size of the “deference 
vote” has been diminishing. 


Indeed, the most significant fact 
about British politics in the last 10 
years is that the Conservatives have 
become much less dependent on this 
survival from the chivalric period. 
Instead, they are winning an in- 
creasing number of votes from 
exactly the opposite section of the 
working class: the newly affluent 
skilled and white-collar workers 
who have begun to adopt a middle- 
class style of life, to acquire middle- 
class aspirations, and to think of 
themselves as members of the mid- 
dle class. This section of the Tory 
vote is obviously not being wom 
away by prosperity and better edu- 
cation. On the contrary, it is grow- 
ing fast—and it votes Conservative 
not out of deference, but of pride. 

It is this new group which holds 
the key to British politics. If the 
Conservatives can maintain their 
hold on it, there is little reason 
to suppose that they will be dis- 
lodged from power by anything 
short of a major catastrophe. But 
can they? A year ago, the answer 
would have been an_ unqualified 
“yes.” Now it is more doubtful; in 
its efforts to grapple with the eco- 
nomic crisis of the last few months, 
the Government has made a num- 
ber of psychological blunders. 

The first of these was its decision, 
announced in this spring’s budget, 
to reduce the “surtax” levied on 
large incomes only a few weeks 
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after it had increased the charge 
for prescriptions under the National 
Health Service. True, the sums in- 
volved were far from astronomical. 
Prescription charges went up by 
only about 15 cents per item; and 
the reduction of the surtax could 
be justified by the need to give 
better incentives to the crucial mid- 
dle level of management. Neverthe- 
less, the juxtaposition was un- 
fortunate. 

The Government’s second blun- 
der was its decision to impose a 
“pay pause” on public employees, 
and to make the pause effective by 
interfering with the delicate ma- 
chinery of arbitration which has 
been built up over 40 years. This 
has provoked a storm in the Civil 
Service unions—normally so _ re- 
spectable as to be almost in- 
visible—and it has led to an al- 
most unthinkable schoolteachers 
strike. Once again, the decision can 
be justified. The Government can 
hardly call on private employers to 
resist inflationary wage increases 
unless it does so itself. Still, witting- 
ly or unwittingly, the Government 
has chosen to make an example of 
precisely that section of the com- 
munity whose support it most 
needs: the white-collar workers who 
believe themselves to be middle- 
class and therefore vote Conserva- 
tive. 

Traditionally, this group has been 
most reluctant to engage in strike 
action and most concerned to keep 
the status barriers between itself and 
the manual workers as high as pos- 
sible. If it ever comes to believe 
that it has a common interest with 
the manual workers, the political 
climate could change quite sharply. 

The pay pause and the surtax 
reduction have both, in different 
ways, infringed the first principle 
of modern Conservatism: The party 
must never allow itself to be identi- 
fed exclusively with the rich and 
powerful, but must be the party 
of those who hope to arrive as well 
4% of those who have already done 
8%. The most important question 
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for the Government’s future is 
whether it will realize its mistake 
or continue to alienate its white- 
collar supporters. 


UDGING FROM the Conservative 
J party conference in the second 
week of October, the answer is still 
uncertain. The Government gave no 
sign of modifying its wages policy 
or of realizing that its present path 
will lead to a bitter industrial battle 
which it can by no means be sure 
of winning. Much more distress- 
ing to progressive Conservatives 
(though less related to the Govern- 
ment’s popularity), it also decided 
to break with the long tradition of 
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unimpeded immigration from the 
Commonwealth, and did singularly 
little to assert its leadership in a 
Conference debate marred by the 
ugly undertones of racial prejudice. 

In other respects, however, the 
outcome of the Conference suggests 
that the progressive wing of the 
Conservative party has lost none of 
its power or tactical skill. Home 
Secretary R. A. Butler (chief archi- 
tect of the party’s successful adapta- 
tion to the postwar world) routed 
the die-hard rebels who called for 
a return to corporal punishment. 
The debate on the Common Mar- 
ket, which might have produced 
an explosion of jingoistic prejudice, 


was an even greater triumph for 
the Government. For the first time, 
Tory spokesmen sounded as if they 
actually believed in the Common 
Market—not just as a smart way 
out of Britain’s economic difficul- 
ties, not just as a grudging response 
to President Kennedy’s prodding, 
but as a good in itself. 

Most important of all, perhaps, 
the Conference was preceded by a 
Cabinet reshuffle which seems likely 
to strengthen the progressive ele- 
ment in the party hierarchy. The 
terms “Right” and “Left” are, of 
course, of dubious validity when 
applied to the Conservative Party. 
Conservatives rarely advertise their 
differences in public. When they do, 
it becomes clear that the ideological 
lineup on one issue can be very 
different from that on another. Un- 
like the Laborites, the Conserva- 
tives are not divided into a number 
of identifiable factions, each with 
a roughly coherent set of principles. 

It is reasonably accurate, though, 
to describe Iain Macleod, new 
chairman of the Conservative party 
organization and Leader of the 
House of Commons, as a progres- 
sive. And it seems likely that his 
elevation to these offices from the 
Colonial Secretaryship will strength- 
en his party standing and make him 
the most probable successor to 
Harold Macmillan. As Colonial Sec- 
retary, Macleod came under bitter 
attack from the Right. On one oc- 
casion, Lord Salisbury, the high 
priest of Toryism, called him “too 
clever by half”’—an insult whose 
full force can be felt only by those 
who remember that British aris- 
tocracy regards intellectual ability 
as something that needs to be ex- 
plained away. 

In putting Macleod at the head 
of the party machine, the Con- 
servatives have shown they are be- 
ginning to recognize that cleverness 
may even be an asset. What is 
more, they have given themselves 
a chairman who is fully alive to the 
changing class character of modern 
Conservatism. 








Do-it-Yourself 


HE HISTORY of Western man 

has chronicled innumerable ab- 
berations, but I doubt if any free 
society has ever matched the nause- 
ating display of callous individual- 
ism we are now observing in dis- 
cussions of protection against fall- 
out and other possible consequences 
of a nuclear attack. If our most 
bitter critics had set out to invent 
a caricature of American “civiliza- 
tion,” they could hardly have ap- 
proximated the disgraceful mood 
exemplified starkly and tersely in an 
October 3 New York Times head: 
“Fall-Out Shelters Speeded by 
Hundreds in Suburbs/But Families 
Tend to Keep Plans Secret to Bar 
Use by Others in Any Attack.” 
Other stories, for example one in 
the Christian Science Monitor of 
October 9, note that an article has 
appeared in a Jesuit publication 
justifying such a bar, and that at 
least one fall-out shelter has been 
surrounded by booby-traps to in- 
sure against intruders. 

Sauve qui peuti—it seems—is 
fast becoming the slogan of subur- 
ban America. The fall-out shelter is 
assuming the dimensions of the 
concrete bunker; implicit in the 
philosophy of do-it-yourself survival 
is the necessity for defense. The 
well-equipped suburban household- 
er will not only have his refuge, 
but will face the imperative of de- 
fending it against his neighbors and 
their families if they have not, from 
RE et TNE SE 
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Survival 
By John P. Roche 


frivolity or lack of foresight, dug 
their own bunkers. 

A major tactical problem is 
created by the possible rush of 
urbanites into the countryside. In 
1798, the Jersey farmers barricaded 
the roads from Philadelphia to stop 
the city folk from fleeing the yellow 
fever epidemic. It will be rather 
difficult, however, to enjoy the 
safety of one’s underground refuge 
and simultaneously guard the Long 
Island Expressway. Perhaps strate- 
gic bridges can be blown. Or, 
better still, perhaps there will be 
insufficient, time for city evacuation. 
(This last consideration poses a 
dilemma for the suburban bunker- 
man who works in the city: Should 
he quit work in times of crisis, or 
run the 5-2 risk that an attack will 
occur on a weekday. ) 

A dentist interviewed by the 
Times’ reporter “agreed that it was 
‘an awful thing’ to contemplate 
barring friends and neighbors from 
the shelter,” but he explained that 
“everyone has a chance now to 
build his own shelter.” One doesn’t 
know whether to laugh or weep at 
this Kafkaesque absurdity, this ap- 
plication of the principle of laissez- 
faire to community survival. 

In the first place, the proposition 
is morally disgraceful. As Edmond 
Cahn pointed out so tellingly in The 
Moral Decision, it is reprehensible 
to build an ethical code on extreme 
contingencies. Only in a madhouse 
could people seriously discuss the 
question: “Are five people in an 
open boat justified in eating the 
sixth to survive?” When matters of 


this sort receive serious public 
analysis, government action is im- 
perative—but for psychiatric care, 
not fall-out shelters. 

The moral issue aside, the propo- 
sition is pragmatically unsound. Not 
only does it rest on the patently 
nonsensical assumption that every 
citizen has the money and the room 
to build his bunker, but it is also 
based on a conception of com- 
munity which utterly repudiates the 
one principle which can maximize 
human survival in crisis situations: 
human solidarity. There is an old 
story of a shipwrecked sailor who, 
having killed his mates for their 
provisions, was discovered by a re- 
lief party in splendid physical con- 
dition, but stark raving mad. Thus 
if one asserts, as I do, that a society 
which rejects fraternity does not 
deserve to survive, he can equally 
urge that it will not—at least not 
in any worthwhile form. 

Indeed, the post-holocaust society 
that the current philosophy en- 
visions is nothing less than Thomas 
Hobbes’ State of Nature, in which 
individual existence is “nasty, poore, 
brutish and short,” a society (to use 
an inappropriate word) composed 
of human atoms at perpetual waft 
with one another. It is a recipe for 
barbarism pure and simple. Once 
the suburban bunkerman has 4s- 
serted his individual sovereignty and 
his total lack of responsibility for 
his fellow human beings, he has no 
ground for complaint if he and his 
family are cast out into the poisoned 
atmosphere by superior force, by 
more powerful irresponsibles. 
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If our suburban dentist, quoted 
above, thinks that desperate men in 
a world dominated by survival will 
respect the Law of Trespass, he has 
misread the auguries. When he by 
his actions rejects community, he 
is unknowingly destroying the only 
substantial basis for that individual 
safety to which he naively clings. 


VER TWO THOUSAND years ago 
0 Aristotle proclaimed that man 
is acommunity animal, that outside 
of the bonds of community he must 
be either a beast or a god. Without 
endorsing the metaphysics on which 
he rested his political theory, we 
can respect its pragmatic validity. 
We can also profit from his dis- 
cussion of the weakness of popular 
government, which he felt was un- 
stable because the rule of many in 
the interests of the whole so readily 
degenerated into the rule of many 
for purely selfish individual goals. 

Distressed by the disintegration 
of Greek communal life that was 
taking place before his eyes, the 
Stagirite called for a politikos, a 
statesman, to dramatize, reassert 
and symbolize the key ideals of 
Greek community. But he was pes- 
simistic about the possibilities of 
reforming democratic communities 
because the leaders were in fact fol- 
lowers who did not dare to chal- 
lenge the egocentric demands of 
their constituents with uncomforta- 
ble assertions about the responsi- 
bility of the individual citizen to 
the whole community. 

Nothing that has happened re- 
cently would refute his pessimism. 
So far, our leaders have fled from 
their responsibilities. A few have 
been whooping it up for fall-out 
shelters; President Kennedy and his 
specialists in simulated activity have 
probably fielded the inevitable “task 
force” and he has indicated that 
some momentous program is in the 
Works. But no one has proclaimed 
the essential fact that it is the com- 
munity, not just the suburban 
dentist with his two children, which 
is in peril. No one has asserted the 
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obvious: Precautions against dan- 
ger on this scale must be under- 
taken by the community—not by 
those of its component units who 
have $750 and a quarter of an acre. 

The crucial function of leader- 
ship in a time like this cannot be 
underestimated. One type of leader 
provides the community with a 
focus, incarnates its values, and in 
his person exorcises the demons 
which haunt us all in parlous times. 
Few would deny the enormous role 
of Sir Winston Churchill in trans- 
forming the Britain of Munich into 
the Britain of 1940. The other type 
of leader, weighed down with 
“realism” like the French parlia- 
mentarians of 1940, responds to 
community stresses by muttering 
“every man for himself” and 
abandoning ship. 

This maritime figure of speech 
can be carried further, for the his- 
tory of disasters at sea provides a 
rich source of material on the 
phenomenon of “survival.” In one 
great tragedy, the men aboard 
faithfully observed the ancient rule 
and saved the women and children; 
in another, it was “every man for 
himself” and all hands perished. It 
is doubtful whether the men in the 
first boat were any more heroic 
than those in the second, but in 
the first case there was leadership 
and a collective acceptance of moral 
priorities, in the second there was 
disorganization and a repudiation 
of those values which, as Aristotle 
noted, make the human animal into 
a Man. 

Our society has undergone only 
one brutal assault on its founda- 
tions. And during the Civil War we 
were blessed with a President who 
combined superb political talents 
with a majestic appreciation of the 
potentialities and the demonic urges 
of the community. A dreadful war 
never became an amoral shambles, 
which civil wars can so easily be- 
come, because Lincoln asserted in 
his vision and by his enormous au- 
thority the ultimate sovereignty of 
compassion and fraternity: A monu- 


mental act of treason was ac- 
companied by no treason trials, and 
executions for desertion in the face 
of the enemy were time and again 
frustrated by the gentle giant in the 
White House. By that circular proc- 
ess which is the democratic ethic at 
its best, the representative of the 
people stood as the incarnation of 
the highest values of the American 
community and led his constituents 
—while he lived—toward an aspira- 
tion which transcended even war- 
time hate. 

The same men who demanded 
the blood of Confederate traitors 
re-elected the Lincoln who siood in 
their path, the Lincoln who would 
shortly in his Second Inaugural give 
timeless articulation to the ideals 
of American community. In the 
same sense, the men who are today 
building, equipping and perhaps 
fortifying their bunkers are not 
amoral wretches. Most of them 
would without hesitation as mem- 
bers of a volunteer fire department 
risk their lives for their neighbors’ 
children or, for that matter, rush 
in the path of an oncoming car to 
rescue an unknown infant. Yet in 
a different context they can coldly 
contemplate barring these children 
from life. The task of our leaders 
is to change the framework of de- 
cision; to enunciate the precious 
values of community against a 
philosophy which is only appro- 
priate for a herd of swine. 

It must be obvious that I do not 
share the view that to take pre- 
cautions against nuclear attack is 
to capitulate to war hysteria. Most 
of us have fire insurance without 
noticeably adding to fire hysteria. I 
happen to be quite optimistic about 
the possibility of avoiding nuclear 
war, but I believe that President 
Kennedy, the only spokesman for 
the whole community, should take 
immediate and vigorous action to 
indicate that defense against attack 
is a community responsibility—even 
if it leads to an unbalanced budget. 
Either we have a community or we 
have not. 
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HE FORMER inhabitants of Park 
aes would have vehemently 
denied that their community was 
a jungle. On the contrary, they 
would have said, it was a model 
of enlightened and progressive 
living. The suburb reflected its 
humanitarian concerns by meeting 
its Community Fund quotas and 
donating generously to the myriad 
collections that kept a small army 
of mothers marching from neigh- 
bor’s door to neighbor’s door. 

Park Rest was an educated com- 
munity. The schools for its children 
were new and modern. The educa- 
tional level of its adults was above 
the national average. Great Books 
clubs flourished, a local symphony 
had been organized, and interna- 
tionally known artists were brought 
to the village by civic groups. 

The moral and intellectual quali- 
ties of the citizenry found their 
counterparts in the physical setting 
of the village. It was a planned 
community from its curvilinear 
streets to the spacious plots set 
aside for parks and _ churches. 
Cookie-cutter architectural con- 
formity was hidden from all but 
the trained eye. It was an exemplary 
bit of suburbia nestling in former 
farmers’ fields but a few traffic 
jams distance from Chicago. 

Malcolm White lived with his 
wife and three children in a sprawl- 
ing ranch house in the village. He 
could attest not only to Park Rest’s 
virtues but also to the traffic jams, 
So> e a e Re 
EUGENE S. SCHWARTZ, an engi- 
neer, here publishes his first story. 
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A STORY 


By Eugene S. Schwartz 


Shelter 
in the Jungle 


for daily he drove to his work in 
Chicago’s Loop. 

“Goodbye, America’s Shelter 
Family,” Malcolm joked that morn- 
ing as he entered his car and waved 
to the children whose noses were 
flat against the picture window. 

It was funny, he thought to him- 
self, he hadn’t wanted a shelter and 
had argued against it. Now—three 
days ago to be precise—he was 
caught up in a nation-wide patriotic 
and promotional campaign for 
shelters. His shelter had been se- 
lected as the One Hundred Thou- 
sandth Shelter in America’s “Sur- 
vival Through Shelter” campaign. 
He and his family had received a 
citation from the President and an- 
other from the Governor. They had 
been interviewed on TV and pic- 
tures of the shelter and the family 
had appeared in papers all over 
the country. 

He recalled the many months of 
arguments with Sue, his wife, and 
the soul-searching they had experi- 
enced before reaching a decision. 
He had tried to explain to her as 
simply as he could about military 
strategy in the nuclear-missile age. 
He had told her about deterrence 
and counterforce, about first- and 
second-strikes, about pre-emptive 
war and limited war and escalated 
war and accidental war. Her head 
had reeled with the big words and 
what to her seemed an Alice-in- 
Wonderland type of logic. 

“Since there is no defense against 
missiles,” he had argued, “our only 
defense is the capability to visit a 
like terror on the enemy. This 





policy requires two ingredients to 
be successful: possession of a 
striking force that can survive an 
enemy’s surprise attack, and the 
holding up of our cities and popu- 
lations as hostages to the enemy. 
As long as each country believes 
its missiles and bombers can sur- 
vive a first attack and knows that 
the enemy’s cities and people are 
hostages to retaliation, then neither 
side will attack the other.” 

“Mal,” Sue had pleaded, “we 
have no right to sit idly by and 
witness the death of our children 
if there is the slightest chance that 
they may be saved. Perhaps we 
would not wish to live in the bar- 
baric residue of a _ postnuclear 
world. Perhaps building a private 
shelter is immoral and is based on 
the primitive concept of every man 
for himself. Perhaps it is destabili- 
zing, or whatever you called that 
thing about hostages. But it is more 
immoral not to afford our children 
the chance to grow up.” 

Thought of Cindy, Millie and 
Dan, his children, finally over- 
powered the facts of stabilized 
deterrence, knowledge of survival 
probabilities, and the image of 
missile warfare. 

Finding a reputable contractor 
was not an easy task. With Gov- 
ernment approval given to the 
shelter program, a host of salesmen 
and contractors had set up business. 
Madison Avenue advertising and 
TV spot announcements helped 
turn survival into a booming enter- 
prise. It had even been found neces- 
sary to establish fair practice com- 
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mittees in communities to protect 
the public. 


IT WILL BE TOO LATE 
IF THE SIREN SOUNDS 
LET US BUILD YOUR 
FALLOUT BOMB SHELTER 


WE USE UNMARKED TRUCKS 
COMPLETE SECRECY 


He liked the “unmarked trucks” 
and “secrecy” part. Not that he was 
ashamed of his actions, but if this 
were to be a family survival project 
then all of Park Rest could not hope 
to share his shelter. If they did not 
know about it, difficulties might be 
avoided later—if it ever had to be 
used. Malcolm was a little surprised 
at his selfish attitude, but it was the 
rationale for his decision to build 
the shelter. 

Then came the citations and the 
publicity. The wish to have a secret 
shelter was over. His was probably 
the best advertised shelter in the 
entire country, he thought ruefully. 


colm parked the car in the 
parking lot and rode the elevator 
to his sixth floor office, where he 
was greeted as “Mr. Survival” by 
his fellow workers. The greeting 
made him slightly uncomfortable. 
Deep down he was still not com- 
pletely reconciled to a shelter. 

It was 10:12 when the siren 
blew. At first it was thought to be 
just another practice alert, but the 
news soon came through that a 
state of emergency had been de- 
clared across the nation. 

A fleet of enemy missiles had 
been detected by radar. They were 
coming over the North Pole and 
heading toward the American heart- 
land. The President and his Cabinet 
and important Government leaders 
had taken shelter in the deep under- 
ground headquarters that had been 
prepared for such an emergency. 
Strategic Air Command bombers 
laden with bombs to dump upon 
the enemy’s cities and military bases 
were already on their way. Our mis- 
siles were in readiness and waited 
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final confirmation of the attack be- 
fore they to were put into their 
unrecallable paths. 

Those who had tasks assigned 
were to report immediately for duty. 
All others were urged to seek 
shelter, for it was believed that 
several missiles were heading for 
the Chicago area. 

Fifteen minutes was the time for 
survival. 

Malcolm wouldn’t believe the 
news at first. This was the sort of 
thing one read about in science fic- 
tion or in pacifist pamphlets which 
attempted to paint the horrors of 
nuclear war. When everyone in the 
office made a dash for the stairs and 
elevators and he heard the radio ad- 
vising: “Missiles expected in Chi- 
cago area in 13 minutes,” Malcolm 
knew that it could be the real thing. 
To Malcolm White, Mr. Survival 
of America’s Shelter Family, only 
one thing was clear: He had to get 
to Sue and the children. 

The elevators were jammed with 
people pushing and clawing fran- 
tically. The staircases were also 
crowded but he managed to reach 
the bottom and rushed out to the 
parking lot. His car was not there. 

An overheard conversation ex- 
plained the mystery of his auto’s 
disappearance. Two men whom he 
did not recognize were standing in 
front of a car. One said to the other, 
“Look, Bill, I know this isn’t our 
car, but if we stay here we fry. We 
have less than 15 minutes to get 
out of the city. I’m taking this 
car. You can stay if you like.” The 
men entered the car and drove off. 

Malcolm had lived an exemplary 
life, never having been in a court 
room for any offense. He had never 
even received a parking ticket. Steal 
a car! Impossible, he thought to 
himself. Upon reviewing the alterna- 
tives, however, he found there were 
none. The logic of survival was be- 
coming cruel. 

The time was 10:17. 

The normal rush-hour _ traffic 
turmoil was nothing compared to 
the pile-ups that developed when 





a city of three and one-half million 
people, each bent upon insuring his 
own survival, endangered the sur. 
vival of all. Malcolm succeeded 
only in driving to a nearby inter 
section where he found his way 
blocked. The first arrivals at the 
intersection had ignored the traffic 
signals and a collision had ensued, 
Other cars tried to get around and 
a traffic jam was growing. Horns 
were blasting and people were 
cursing, but no one was moving, 
Indeed, this was the pattem 
throughout the city. A car had be- 
come a liability. 

Deciding to abandon the car, 
Malcolm jumped out when he sud- 
denly realized how foolish he had 
been. The normal drive to his home 
was 30 minutes. Yet the thought 
of Sue and the children impelled 
him homeward as he took off on 
foot in the direction of the train 
station. He noticed a large plate 
glass window of a fashionable store 
had been broken. Inside men were 
piling articles over their arms. 

The sidewalks were a solid mass 
of confused people rushing in all 
directions, the surge of humanity 
being heaviest in the direction he 
was taking. Feeling tired and with 
tension mounting. he stepped into 
an entranceway to catch his breath. 

“Give me your wallet, mister,” 
a voice next to him said. Malcolm 
turned in surprise to see a man 
pointing a gun at him and holding 
out his other hand. The incongruity 
of the situation was so startling that 
Malcolm laughed—a laugh that was 
cut short by a shot. Even before 
his lifeless body struck the pave- 
ment his wristwatch was. stripped 
from his arm and his wallet was 
torn from his pocket. 

The time was 10:22. 


UE HAD completed tidying the 
& house and was thinking about 
preparing the children’s dinner. 
Cindy would be home from school 
in an hour. Millie and Dan were 
playing in the yard. 

The siren was first taken for 4 
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fire engine. Then she thought it 
was a practice alert. Its strident per- 
sistence drove her to the radio. Sue 
tried to remain calm as she listened 
to the official notices and warnings. 
When they had built the shelter the 
various possibilities of its use had 
been discussed. Malcolm had told 
her to take the children into the 
shelter and not to worry about him 
if he wasn’t home. 

Following this plan, she ran to 
the yard and gathered up Millie and 
Dan but didn’t know what to do 
about Cindy. Parents had been in- 
formed not to call for their chil- 
dren in school as they would be 
taken care of there. Perhaps Cindy 
would be released and come home 
ina few minutes. She tried to reach 
Malcolm on the phone but only 
heard a continuous busy signal. 

The secret shelter which was no 
longer a secret had by now become 
the focal point of the neighborhood. 
Mothers and their children con- 
verged on the home, the only one 
in the immediate vicinity that 
boasted a shelter. Sue and Malcolm 
had thought of this, too. They knew 
there was a limited capacity in the 
shelter. It was built for five and 
contained provisions for five for 
two weeks. The ticking minutes 
were One element in survival, the 
number 5 was the second. 

Sue had promised her next door 
neighbor she would share space 
with her if at all possible, and Mrs. 
Blough had already come over and 
brought her three-year-old Bill and 
her six-month-old baby. With Sue 
and her two children and Mrs. 
Blough and her two, they were al- 
ready six. 

Mrs. Smith, Sue’s neighbor on 
the other side, arrived at the shelter 
pushing her two children in front 
of her. “We can’t take them in,” 
Sue told Mrs. Smith. 

“You can’t leave us out here to 
die,” Mrs. Smith cried out. “If you 
can’t take us all, take the children. 
I'll stay out here and ride the 
storm.” 

Sue and Mrs. Blough and the 
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four children were in the shelter 
with only a slit in the partially 
closed door making conversation 
possible with the outside. Sue felt 
she would soon collapse under the 
strain. Her reason told her to slam 
the door shut; her mother’s heart 
heard Mrs. Smith’s plea and she 
caught a glimpse of Jim Smith’s 
tousled head through the slit. Jim 
and her Dan were pals. 

She pushed the door open a bit 
wider and Jim Smith and his sister 
were propelled into the shelter. Be- 
tween them was huddled another 
neighbor’s child, Tom, a four-year 
old from across the street. Six and 
three made nine, Sue mentally 
calculated. This was the limit. She 
slammed the door. 

The time was 10:24. 


HE SHELTER door did not shut, 
however. A child’s foot was 
caught in the slit. Sue tried to kick 
it out but that tiny foot was wedged 
there with a fanatic determination. 
“Sue, you must let Jane in,” the 
voice on the other side of the door 
pleaded. It was the voice of a close 
friend, Marge Wyant. 

Sue was in tears and on the verge 
of panic. She liked Marge and Jane 
was a beautiful girl. If she opened 
the door, the shelter would be 
flooded with all those clamoring to 
get in. All would lose any chance 
of survival. She wished Malcolm 
were with her. It was the radio that 
hardened her heart to do what she 
knew that she must do even though 
she still couldn’t believe herself 
capable of doing it. 

“Missiles have been detected 
heading for impact in the Chicago 
area. Their trajectories have been 
plotted and time of expected im- 
pact is 10:26.” 

That was in less than two min- 
utes. “Forgive me, Marge,” Sue 
called through the door. “I can’t 
take Jane in. Please understand, 
Marge. May God help us all.” 

But the foot persisted in the slit 
in the door and Sue could feel the 
pressure of pushing hands on the 


door. The seconds were ticking 
away. 

While attempting to hold the 
door shut, she reached in a nearby 
drawer and clasped the Luger. It 
was a German pistol that Malcolm 
had brought back as a souvenir 
from the War. He had kept it in 
good condition and had filled it 
with cartridges—for any emergency. 

“Please, God, give me strength,” 
Sue prayed as she shouted through 
the door almost hysterically, 
“Marge, this is a last warning. 
Take Jane’s foot out of the door 
or I can’t be responsible for the 
consequences.” 

The response was a continued 
pushing on the door and the swell- 
ing of voices outside the shelter now 
joined by the crying of the fright- 
ened children within. 

Sue had the sensation of a 
déja vu, the sensation of having 
experienced this very thing once be- 
fore. She tried to think about the 
earlier experience in desperate 
hopes it could guide her to a de- 
cision in this instance. Then she 
realized it hadn’t happened before 
but was something she had read in 
a popular news magazine. The title, 
she remembered, was “Gun Thy 
Neighbor.” She even recalled the 
final words of the article: “What 
sends chills up and down my spine 
is imagining a child or two out 
there saying ‘Let me in!’ when 
you're full and you just can’t let 
him in. It could happen.” 

It could and it was happening— 
happening to her, Mrs. Survival. 
And Jane’s foot was in the door 
and the safety of her children was 
in the balance and the bomb was 
coming closer. 

Sue clasped the Luger, opened 
the door a crack, and pointed the 
pistol directly in Jane’s face as she 
pulled the trigger. With her last bit 
of strength she kicked the foot away 
from the door and slammed it tight. 

The time was 10:26. 

As Jane’s faceless body slumped 
into the arms of her uncomprehend- 
ing mother, the bomb exploded. 
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THE MYTH OF LAZERO CARDENAS 





Mexico CITy 
INCE HE LEFT Office in 1940, 
S the story has persisted that 
Mexico’s radical former President, 
General Lazero Cardenas, domi- 
nates the local political scene. No 
matter who the incumbent Presi- 
dent may be, Cardenas is said 
either to be running the Govern- 
ment from behind the scenes or 
preparing to overthrow the regime 
and make himself chief executive 
again. Naturally, the story con- 
tinues, Cardenas’ object is to turn 
Mexico into a Communist state. 
This 20-year-old myth was given 
a new lease on life last month, 
when disturbances occurred almost 
simultaneously in various parts of 
Mexico and rumors quickly spread 
that they were the beginning of a 
Cardenas-led revolution. Even re- 
sponsible persons in Washington, | 
understand, swallowed the rumors. 
During the night of September 
14 and the morning of the 15th, 
there were outbreaks of violence 
in eight towns embracing six states. 
They were timed to coincide with 
OP eS RS 7 RES MMS SR CR TESTES 
DANIEL JAMES, a former managing 
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Rumbles 
on the 
Mexican 


Left 


By Daniel James 


Mexican Independence Day cere- 
monies on September 15, and were 
part of a concealed movement to 
overthrow the national Government. 
Arrests of suspected rebels in eight 
other areas brought the total num- 
ber of states involved to 14 out 
of Mexico’s 29. 

On the face of it, this arithmetic 
makes the Independence Day out- 
breaks look very serious. Actually, 
they were not. All but one of them 
involved small towns of no strategic 
importance. They were badly co- 
ordinated, poorly planned and led 
by men with few arms. The authori- 
ties restored order and tranquility 
within 48 hours. 

(The one instance of serious 
violence in a major city took place 
in San Luis Potosi, capital of the 
north-central mining state of the 
same name. But the root of the 
trouble there was a local dispute 
over recent gubernatorial elections, 
not a desire to overthrow the na- 
tional Government. However, the 
leaders of the would-be rebellion 
did exploit the local situation.) 

On September 10, an uprising 
in the national Capital was fore- 
stalled by a timely raid on the 
Mexico City headquarters of the 
abortive rebellion. The acknowl- 
edged leader of the revolt, a retired 
71-year-old general named Celes- 


tino Gasca, was taken into custody, 
along with more than 200 of his 
followers, most of whom were sub- 
sequently released. Gasca and sev- 
eral top aides are still being de- 
tained. The raid decapitated his 
movement and doomed it before 
Independence Day. 

Gasca is a hoary veteran of the 
Mexican Revolution and a founder 
of the country’s labor movement. 
He has served as governor of his 
native state, Guanajuato, and of the 
Federal District, but has always had 
greater ambitions. In 1952, he 
backed the Presidential candidacy 
of General Miguel Henriquez Guz- 
man against the Government’s can- 
didate, Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, and 
was implicated in the allegedly 
Leftist-inspired rioting which fol- 
lowed Henriquez’ defeat. Gasca 
soon broke with Henriquez, as he 
has with all his old friends, and 
proceeded to form his own anti- 
Government organization. He be- 
gan laying plans for his revolt three 
years ago—a fact known all along 
by the Direccién Federal de Se- 
guridad (security police), which 
planted agents in his midst. 

In short, Gasca may be put down 
as a man frustrated in his ambitions 
and a perennial opponent of the 
Government. But were more Sil- 
ister forces backing him? Was Car- 
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denas implicated in the Gasca af- 
fair? 

A thorough check has failed to 
turn up any evidence that Cardenas 
or the Communist party was behind 
the revolt. Adherents of the im- 
prisoned C ommunist railway leader, 
Demetrio Vallejo, and of the fellow- 
traveling teachers union leader, 
Oton Salazar, attended several 
Gasca meetings and made inflam- 
matory speeches; but that was the 
full extent of Communist participa- 
tion. Mexican officials have assured 
me that the revolt was organized 
by Gasca por su propia cuenta—on 
his own—and he attracted an in- 
credible hodge-podge of adventurers 
from both Right and Left. Federal 
agents noted, for example, that his 
meetings were also attended by 
members of the Right-wing Cath- 
olic Action youth organization. 

“The Gasca affair was so poorly 
planned and organized, it could not 
have been the work of trained Com- 
munists,” I was told by a high Mexi- 
can official who probably knows 
more about it than anyone else. Nor 
did Cardenas have anything to do 
with it, the official added, much as 
he would have liked to believe that 
the former President was involved. 

At present, though, the various 
September incidents are being ex- 
ploited by the Communists. Both 
the Mexican Communist party and 
its alter ego, the Popular Socialist 
Party of Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano, have come out with nearly 
identical statements attributing the 
disturbances to widespread “discon- 
tent” with the policies of President 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos. And almost 
all extreme Leftists, including un- 
affiliated intellectuals and students, 
are obliquely defending Gasca as 
part of an assiduous campaign to 
undermine Lépez Mateos’ author- 
ity. Cardenas has clearly been Jend- 
ing himself to this campaign. 


A: PRESIDENT, Cardenas acted 
like an indigenous socialist; to- 
day, he apparently favors what the 
extreme Left calls “another revo- 
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lution”—a la Castro—in Mexico. 
He is the intellectual captive of a 
group of clever young Communists 
who would like him to head “an- 
other revolution.” To the extent 
that Cardenas has permitted him- 
self to be a part of this design, he 
is a threat to the Government. 

But Cardenas’ role in Mexican 
politics is not nearly as significant 
as many believe. The former Presi- 
dent is still universally respected for 
his achievements while in office, 
particularly his extensive agrarian 
reform and oil nationalization pro- 
grams. When he talks, it is with 
the authority of any ex-President— 
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CARDENAS: RELIVING THE PAST 


“like your Eisenhower or Truman,” 
as one politico puts it—but no 
more. He has no following to speak 
of among either the peasants or the 
workers, notwithstanding the efforts 
of some U.S. journalists to provide 
him with one. 

Two recent events demonstrated 
this beyond doubt. In March, Car- 
denas headed a Communist-spon- 
sored “Conference for Peace, Na- 
tional Sovereignty and Economic 
Independence.” Latin American in 
scope, it was amply financed by 
Fidel Castro and was held in Mexi- 
co City, a metropolis of more than 
five million inhabitants. Yet, with 
all these advantages, and with the 


importation of several busloads of 
peasants from his own native Mich- 
oacan, Cardenas never drew more 
than 2,000 people (including dele- 
gates from all over Latin America) 
to his meetings. 

The second test of Cardenas’ in- 
fluence came in April, this time on 
a more popular issue: the ill-fated 
invasion of Cuba. A mass meeting 
was called in the Capital’s huge 
central square, the Plaza de la Con- 
stitucién (or “Zocalo”), to pro- 
test “Yankee intervention”—which 
practically every Mexican passion- 
ately damned. Cardenas was the 
main speaker. He attracted an au- 
dience of only 8,000, which dwin- 
dled to less than 3,000 before he 
finished speaking. 

In Mexico, it is always the in- 
cumbent President to whom the 
masses give their allegiance. He is 
regarded as the national cacique, 
or chief, and the only one who 
commands power—power, that is, 
to do something for them. In 1935, 
Cardenas himself deported Plutarco 
Elias Calles, a former President who 
had tried to dictate policy to him 
and who had really been the power 
behind the throne for a decade. 
Cardenas was able to do this be- 
cause he, not Calles, was the all- 
powerful cacique. Cardenas knows 
that if he now tried to act like 
Calles, he would be accorded the 
same treatment by an incumbent 
cacique jealous of his powers. 

In an interview with this writer, 
Cardenas freely admitted that he 
scarcely sees President Lopez Ma- 
teos, except on ceremonial occa- 
sions, much less advises him. Mexi- 
can officials confirm this lack of 
contact. 

Possessing neither a mass fol- 
lowing nor the President’s ear, Car- 
denas is nevertheless said to be 
running Mexico or at least to be 
exercising substantial influence in 
national affairs. The reasons are 
several: For one thing, old myths 
die hard. For another, people—par- 
ticularly journalists—seem to love 
gossip of this sort. Most important, 
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certain political forces in Mexico, 
chiefly the Communists, have a 
vested interest in perpetuating the 
myth and have taken unusual pains 
to do so, especially since Castro 
took power in Cuba. They see in 
Castro the Cardenas of old, and 
would like to see in Cardenas, de- 
spite his age, a Mexican Castro. 

Castro was a godsend to Car- 
denas. The Cuban Revolution resur- 
rected him and through it he has 
been reliving his own revolutionary 
past. The General was only 45 when 
he left the Presidency, and only 50 
when he resigned his last important 
post, Secretary of Defense, in 1945. 
For the next 15 years, though still 
in his prime, he remained “unem- 
ployed.” When Castro appeared, 
Cardenas broke his self-imposed si- 
lence and, with Communist encour- 
agement, became the leading 
spokesman of the Cuban Revolu- 
tion in Mexico and Latin America. 

Now, Cardenas appears to have 
gone over to the Communist camp 
entirely and this has put him in 
active opposition to the Mexican 
government, although he periodical- 
ly reaffirms his allegiance to Presi- 
dent Lopez Mateos. He has turned 
a deaf ear on the “Old Guard” who 
once shared power with him and 
later continued to advise him, and 
heeds the counsel of a new “court” 
consisting of young and dedicated 
Communists. 


a ee YOUNG Communists 
are very bright and should 
not be underestimated,” a high offi- 
cial told me, probably expressing 
the Government’s point of view. 
They have just formed a Mexican 
Movement of National Liberation 
(MLN), a carbon copy of similarly 
named organizations in other Latin 
American countries. All are tied to 
Havana and Moscow and subsidized 
by the former. The Mexican MLN 
is an outgrowth of the March Con- 
ference for Peace which Cardenas 
headed, and is dedicated to the 
proposition that Mexico needs “an- 
other revolution.” 


That goal is not stated explicitly 
in its program, but the MLN 
stresses the need for solidarity with 
Cuba’s revolution, and calls upon 
the Mexican people to fight “for the 
liberation of the country from North 
American imperialism.” It is against 
Point Four, the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, the Inter-American Press As- 
sociation (which has criticized Cas- 
tro’s suppression of the free press 
in Cuba), and the Inter-American 
Regional Organization of Workers 
(which has attacked Castro’s sup- 
pression of free trade unions). 

Cardenas has been careful not 
to associate himself openly with the 
MLN. But his son, Cuauhtémoc 
(named after the last Aztec king), 
has signed the recently issued pro- 
gram, sits on the organization’s Na- 
tional Committee and for all prac- 
tical purposes is his father’s stand- 
in. 

The leading light of the MLN, 
and of the young Communists 
around Cardenas, is Alonso Aguilar, 


an intellectual. who commands 
much respect. In addition to 
Cuauhtémoc Cardenas, Aguilar’s 


inner circle consists of Narciso 
Bassols Batalla, son of the late 
Communist educator who occupied 
many high posts in Mexico under 
Cardenas and after; Carlos Fuentes, 
the novelist who is enjoying some 
popularity in the United States and 
is a fanatical Fidelista; and a num- 
ber of young writers and _ intel- 
lectuals grouped around the new 
Havana-Moscow house organ, Poli- 
tica. Veteran Communists such as 
Jorge Carrion and Manuel Marcué 
Pardinias, Politica’s editor, are also 
part of the inner group. Politica, a 
biweekly, is not only the mouth- 
piece of the MLN and the extreme 
Left in general but also the slickest 
and best-edited magazine in Mexico. 
It is a much more intelligent—and 
hence much more dangerous—critic 
of the Government than a dis- 
credited old Communist wheel- 
horse like Lombardo Toledano. 
Aguilar and the MLN, like 
Cardenas himself, possess few roots 





among the peasants or workers, 
They are the rage, however, among 
the intellectuals and students— 
which, modern revolutions prove, is 
far more important than peasant or 
labor support. Government leaders 
admit that the MLN dominates 
several key faculties of the autono- 
mous National University of Mexi- 
co, and an uncomfortably large 
number of students are being in- 
fected with what might be called 
a Mexican brand of Fidelismo. 

Fundamentally, the young Com- 
munists around Cardenas have little 
respect for him and regard him as 
a has-been. But they have no con- 
punctions about using the former 
President’s name and _ reputation 
for their own ends, and through 
him they hope, if not to launch 
“another revolution,” at least to 
throw the country into turmoil and 
put the Government off balance. 
Once the old revolutionary has 
served their purposes, they will un- 
doubtedly discard him. 

Cardenas himself may not be 
fully aware of the use to which he 
is being put. He has never been 
known for his keen intellect and 
happens to be, despite his reputa- 
tion for modesty, an exceedingly 
vain man who loves the limelight. 
Furthermore, he has been so brain- 
washed by the young Communists 
that even an authentic _left-of- 
center revolutionary like President 
Roémulo Betancourt of Venezuela— 
a man of the breed to which Car- 
denas once belonged—no longer 
meets with his approval. 

For the time being, the Mexican 
government does not intend to do 
anything about Cardenas. “Let the 
North American press do some- 
thing about him,” Mexican leaders 
say. “It is chiefly responsible for 
building him up.” But, officials 
add, if he is caught stirring up 
violence or otherwise running afoul 
of the law, “he will get the Calles 
treatment.” 

Meanwhile, Americans have little 
reason to panic about Cardenas 
power in Mexico: It does not exist. 
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DIPLOMACY IN THE ‘THREE-CORNERED COLD WAR’ 





What Keeps 
the UN 
Alive 


By Stanley Hoffmann 


United Nations has been said to be in trouble. 
The tragic death of Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold turned misgivings into laments. But the UN 
has been in trouble from the day it was created: The 
world for which the Charter was written never came 
into being. 

Everything about the UN today is ambiguous, be- 
cause the world in which it has to operate is itself 
so ambiguous. The principles of the Charter seem 
Utopian in a time of revolutionary conflicts among na- 
tions, among political regimes, among stages of eco- 
nomic development and among ideological camps. The 
contrast between the homogeneous and stable world 
which would be required to ensure the success of the 
Charter, and the heterogeneous world of today could 
hardly be greater. And international competition has 
rarely been less moderate: Almost every activity of 
private citizens can become a political stake, and the 
choice of a regime, or any other domestic event, can 
deeply affect international relations. It is not surprising 
that a world organization which tries to ride such 
storms should be permanently in danger of drowning. 

Indeed it is remarkable that the UN has managed 
to keep afloat. Given the political background, its ability 
to survive and adapt itself should give pause to dis- 
illusioned idealists. Yet the reason is simple: This revol- 
utionary universe is also a world of absolute weapons, 
and consequently of fear of total war and of conflicts 
Which could lead to total war. A paradoxical element 
of stability is thus introduced, and it is on this raft 
that the UN sails. The contest between satisfied and 
Tevisionist powers destroyed the League of Nations; but 
the cold war and the anti-colonial revolution have not 


F': SINCE the crisis in the Congo began, the 
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annihilated the UN because neither of the two great 
blocs has any interest in doing so. Their very an- 
tagonistic interests converge on the international body. 

True, the West has lost the majority it once con- 
trolled, and the votes of the new majority on colonial 
or on economic development issues are often a source 
of acute distress to the United States. But to the West 
as a whole, the UN is nevertheless doubly useful: as 
an instrument for limiting the scope of those conflicts 
which mark the end of colonial empires, and as an 
opportunity to bolster the independence of the new 
nations against the Soviet Union by granting them 
through UN channels benefits which they might other- 
wise be tempted to get through Russian support. Such 
UN action is consequently a major obstacle to Com- 
munist subversion and influence. 

But since the rules of the game in a thermonuclear 
world exclude outright military conquest, the Soviets 
can at least try to use the forum and the lobbies of 
the UN to fan the flame of anti-colonialism and of 
dissatisfaction with the economic policies and the 
wealth of the West. This strategy was neglected by 
Stalin, but is now actively and not unsuccessfully pushed 
by his successors. As for the states of the “Third 
World,” as the French call it, their stake in the UN 
is obvious: Their number allows them to enhance their 
interest in decolonization and economic aid, and to 
use the organization as a shelter against big power 
pressures. Thus, it is only a few states—essentially the 
former colonial powers of Continental Europe—to 
whom the UN is all liability and no asset; and the 
opposition of these nations is not likely to prove fatal. 


F THE DIALECTIC of the “three-cornered cold war” 
gives the UN its chance to live, the same dialectic 
severely curtails its opportunities to act. Essentially, 
the organization plays two different roles: It is an in- 
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ternational arena or battlefield and an effective world 
force. As a battlefield, the UN is fascinating to observe; 
the tactics used by the combatants range all the way 
from traditional secret bargaining, to the public pyro- 
technics of “parliamentary diplomacy.” The resolu- 
tions adopted every year by the General Assembly or 
the Security Council are like photos of the various 
battle stages—the disappearance of the Western ma- 
jority, the impact of Russia’s post-Stalin tactics, the 
increasing difficulty of reaching meaningful compro- 
mises as the number of members increases. 

It is a mistake, however, and one frequently made, 
to exaggerate the importance of such battles. Much 
of what the UN says is of merely symbolic value. Many 
of its texts are not attempts at resolving crises, but 
barometric expressions of “the sense of the meeting.” 
When the organization passes a blanket resolution 
against colonialism; when it condemns nuclear tests in 
general, and French ones in particular; when it frowns 
on South Africa’s apartheid or on France’s Algerian 
policies; when it suggests a compromise on Kashmir 
or programs for the peaceful uses of outer space; when 
it blasts the Soviet intervention in Hungary, its state- 
ments should not be mistaken for effective actions. 
They are merely symbolic rituals and will remain so 
until two obstacles are removed: the impenetrability 
of the Soviet bloc, and the unwillingness of any state 
to accept terms of settlement that seem to destroy 
what it considers to be its vital interests. At present, 
the UN has little chance of overcoming either obstacle. 

Even when the U.S. was able to muster an over- 
whelming majority of members to back its positions in 
the cold war, except for Korea such textual support did 
not roll back the Iron Curtain at any point. Therefore, 
precisely because of the huge gap between declarations 
} and deeds, the decline of Western influence in the 
UN and the fact that many resolutions do fly in the 
face of power realities should not be taken as signs of 
doom or folly. At worst, what such declarations entail 
is a loss in prestige—either for the West or, more fre- 
quently, for the UN itself, which gets so many doors 
slammed in its face. This is regrettable but not tragic. 
_ In any case the West, and the U.S. in particular, 
_ is probably better off trying to keep or recapture pres- 
' tige by other methods than the winning of popularity 
' contests in the UN. The more the U.S. exaggerates the 
_ importance of the world body, the more painful the 
' loss of such contests will be. Thus, when, sooner or 
' later, delegates from Communist China are seated, the 
' wound to U.S. prestige will be deeper if Washington 
has previously resisted the inevitable with more éclat 
—even though theultimate impact on the real effective- 
Ness of the UN is likely to be much smaller than the 
impact on the UN as an arena. 

The organization’s ability to be a true world force 
is severaly limited. The idea of collective security 
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against a big power or its allies has actually been dis- 
carded. This is an area which the original Charter, 
through the veto provision, definitely removed from 
the organization’s scope, although the Uniting-for- 
Peace Resolution of 1950 legally opened it to UN 
operations. After Chinese “volunteers” joined the 
Korean War, however, it became obvious that world 
peace would be jeopardized by any similar ventures. 
The West itself, while proclaiming that the UN could 
not remain indifferent in such matters, has nevertheless 
spent all its energy on building military alliances outside 
the organization’s framework. East-West disputes have 
increasingly been dealt with outside the UN. 


S A RESULT, UN action has been limited to two 
A areas. First, various international organs for tech- 
nical assistance and economic development have been 
established. Both the West and the East, in their con- 
test for the “Third World,” have had to bow to 
majority pressures and to divert some funds from 
their bilateral or bloc programs. 

Second, the UN has developed various instruments 
—from observers to police forces—to restore peace in 
troubled areas, situated outside of the “cold war zone,” 
where a prolongation or an extension of violence might 
endanger global peace. This is not an entirely satis- 
factory role, for the world body is all too often in- 
capable or unwilling to eradicate the causes which lead 
to the outbreak of violence, but it is by far the most 
crucial one played by the UN. 

Here we find a most significant convergence of 
interests: between the new nations, trying to build 
up a “UN presence” in order to avert the spread of 
the cold war, and the U.S., afraid that any extension 
of the East-West struggle to areas in which colonialism 
and misery remain the main enemies could only lead 
either to general war or to Soviet victories. Ham- 
marskjold’s reports to the last two Assemblies devel- 
oped the philosophy of such UN action: “Keeping 
newly arising conflicts outside the sphere of bloc dif- 
ferences,” making the organization the spokesman of 
the weak who have no other effective way of de- 
fending their interests, and building up machinery for 
effective “executive action,” so as to carry the UN 
beyond the “static” conference stage. 

To what extent can the UN go on playing such a 
role? And to what extent has Hammarskjold’s death 
made it more difficult? The conditions which make 
UN intervention possible are: (1) the existence of a 
majority in the Security Council or in the General As- 
sembly supporting the establishment of a UN presence; 
(2) a tacit or implicit agreement of the super-powers to 
keep the cold war out of such areas, or at least to fight 
the battle of influence at a very low level of intensity; 
and (3) an effective “international executive.” 

Now it is clear that these conditions are inter- 
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related. When the super-powers are determined to 
carry the cold war into an area, there is little left for 
the UN to do. It can either merely debate, or turn 
away altogether, as the sad story of Laos has shown. 

Yet the U.S. and Russia have good reason for not 
carrying the cold war everywhere: the risk of stum- 
bling into general war is too great. In addition, pre- 
cisely because they have the votes and because of their 
general desire to remain sheltered from the cold war, 
the states that belong to neither bloc have usually 
proven capable of reconciling their differences and of 
obliging the super-powers to follow grudgingly. 

In a sense, Hammarskjold was far more dangerous 
to the Soviet Union than his predecessor Trygve Lie. 
After Korea, Lie associated the UN with Western poli- 
cies, and he was destroyed by the USSR’s frontal as- 
sault. But Hammarskjold’s constituency, which his silk- 
en, silent and skillful diplomacy had nursed (and which 
it restored after this constituency had started to disinte- 
grate, following Lumumba’s assassination) was the 
very majority of small and new states from Asia and 
Africa whom the Soviets are trying to seduce or sub- 
vert. Hence, when Nikita Khrushchev used the same 
brutal technique against the Swede which had worked 
against the Norwegian, he failed. 


HERE ARE SOLID grounds for believing that the UN 
Ti be able to continue to act within the narrow 
sphere defined by Hammarskjold. The very nature of 
international politics in a world of mushrooming, often 
unstable and generally poor states provides and pre- 
serves such opportunities for UN action, because it 
provokes the kinds of conflicts which the organization 
can handle. However, excessive hopes are as dangerous 
as unjustified complaints: The Secretary General’s sup- 
port from his constituents was only conditional. 

Hammarskjold’s last report, a fascinating and pa- 
thetic document, is an exhortation to UN members to 
strengthen the executive organs—i.e., the Secretariat— 
and to respect the principles of the Charter in order to 
establish a genuine international community. But it is 
also a confession of the sad truth that the member 
nations continue to follow only their own interests, 
and support the Charter and the Secretariat only as 
long as it is to their advantage. 

Precisely because of such facts, the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s vision of a constant, if painful and slow, climb 
toward always stronger “executive action” and a “con- 
stitutional system of international cooperation” strikes 
me as entirely premature. The fate of the UN is really 
that of Sisyphus: temporary advances are followed by 
setbacks, and the pattern is endlessly repeated. There 
has been no cumulative progress. Lie had started to 
build up the role of the Secretary General; Soviet 
attacks and isolationist pressures pushed Sisyphus back. 

In his first years in office, Hammarskjold had to be 





infinitely more cautious and discreet than Lic. Then 
he too developed “executive strength,” and once more 
went beyond what the UN traffic could bear. Last 
spring, he suggested a reorganization of the Secretariat, 
giving greater representation not to power blocs en- 
dowed with a veto but to geographical ones. Had he 
lived, the Secretary General’s high hopes would have 
been thwarted either now or at the expiration of his 
mandate. His death has simply made the new retreat 
of Sisyphus more obvious. 

The states which control the majority of the UN at 
present are certainly interested in preserving an effec- 
tive Secretariat. But since they want to be sure that 
“executive action” will not become too independent of 
their wishes, and since the alignments among them are 
so fluid and shifty, they are also interested in having 
as much influence in and over the Secretariat as possi- 
ble. They are unwilling to destroy their UN shield by 
endorsing Soviet troika plans, which a shrewd French 
writer properly interpreted as a Russian challenge to 
the new UN majority, and not to the U.S. Yet since 
they have a healthy respect for Soviet might and Soviet 
threats, these states are not eager to reject Russian 
proposals out of hand, nor are they unaware of the 
advantages they can gain from a “reorganization” of 
the Secretariat. Even though they have a majority in 
the Assembly, and can therefore ultimately control the 
acts of the executive, the Secretary General is inevitably 
forced to interpret ambiguous resolutions and to act 
on his own between sessions, as the Congo crisis has 
shown. Any “reorganization” short of a destructive 
one would allow the majority to tighten its control over 
the Secretariat itself. 

No state is willing to leave the Secretary General 
unchecked. But the very nature of his function is likely 
to force any Secretary General to become as big a man 
as he can, at least as long as his office is not crippled 
to fit Soviet exigencies. No two nations are likely to 
interpret the principles of the Charter and the rules of 
international law in the same way. Nevertheless those 
principles and rules will continue to serve as the bases 
of concerted action. They embody aspirations common 
to most statesmen, to which even Communist leaders 
must pay the traditional tribute. of vice to virtue. More 
important, some of these principles—restrictions on the 
use of force, the ban on the most overt forms of inter- 
vention, the goal of international economic aid— 
coincide with the necessary rules of present world 
politics. They constitute imperatives of prudence which 
each major power can disregard only at the cost of 
helping its adversary, or at the cost of general destruc- 
tion. In fact, the very dangers of a world so close to 
total destruction make the UN, within its limited sphere 
of action, and despite the restrictions which the tug 
of national or bloc interests impose on its effectiveness, 
an indispensable political Red Cross. 
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clair has sent out into the 
world a new novel, A ffectionately, 
Eve (Twayne, 215 pp., $3.75). I 
have read a couple of rave reviews, 
but I can’t say that it makes the 
grade with me as a real piece of 
literary craftsmanship. 

As the work of an octogenari- 
an, the book is an extraordinary 
achievement. But it is not a very 
good novel because my friend Up- 
ton does not generally possess the 
ability to present a living character 
through the medium of the printed 
word. In The Jungle, Oil, Boston, 
King Coal and some of his other 
books, there are passages where the 
writing comes alive and the charac- 
ters step forth to create a living, 
breathing world. In Affectionately, 
Eve, the transformation is never 
completely achieved. 

That does not mean that the 
book is uninteresting or unim- 
portant. Reading along in this or 
any other of Sinclair’s novels, you 
realize that his underlying socialism 
is both a curse and a blessing. A 
deep understanding of social con- 
ditions gives him his special point 
of view, his social angle. He seems 
to know what is going on all over 
this country and in much of Eu- 
rope. Every little sect or social con- 
flict seems to be an open book 
to him. And every group of the 
depressed and the overlooked has 
his sympathy. 

Sinclair’s interest in groups over- 
shadows his interest in individuals. 
The characters in his new novel are 
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Upton 
Sinclair 
Marches On 


not real individuals. Eve is a typical 
Southern girl, Denny is the good 
boy who could not be debased by 
capitalistic wealth and Lorine is the 
bad girl who did not even try 
to resist the temptations of this 
wicked unsocialized world. 
Writing in this fashion, 
Sinclair has produced an 
interesting book but a 
rather dull novel. 

I want to record here, 
however, that though he} 
has written a fairly unin- 
spired novel old Upton is 
a wonderful fellow. In 
conversation, he is the 
most modest, gentle, re- 
tiring chap you could find 
in seven states. He speaks in a 
quiet tone of voice and talks less 
than he listens. A person meeting 
him for the first time would put 
him down as a modest Christian 
pledged to embody the precepts of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

Yet a mere glance at Sinclair’s 
accumulated work forces one to the 
conclusion that he is impelled by 
a very devil of discontent to per- 
form prodigies of achievement al- 
most beyond one man’s strength 
and endurance. The encyclopedia 
informs me that he was born in 
1878. From his youth onward, Up- 
ton has never been without a new 
book or a new scheme to save the 
world. Often the book and the so- 
cial project were united. The man 
has been sensitive to every sort of 
social evil, and novels, essays and 
plays have been his constant means 
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of attack. He has never grown 
weary and never run dry. 

The shear volume of Sinclair’s 
work is unrivalled. In 1938 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet in which he did 
his best to give a complete account 
of his authorship. At that 
time he had published 55 
books in English. Since 
then he has added 19 to 
the list. 

Translations have given 
Sinclair an enormous read- 
ership. In 1938 he had 
772 editions in 47 lan- 
guages and 39 countries. 
Someone at the University 
of Indiana has figured out 
that he has written 28 
plays, of which 13 have been per- 
formed. Last week I received a note 
from Upton in which he casually 
remarked that a company in Iceland 
had just sent in a contract to pub- 
lish A Cup Of Fury, a tract against 
drinking alcohol for amusement. 
We might smile at this book over 
our cocktails, but it has real im- 
portance in some countries. 

In the Soviet Union, Sinclair’s 
books have a multi-million circula- 
tion. It is probable that his Russian 
publication exceeds that of all other 
countries combined. But one should 
not get the idea that Upton enjoys 
any corresponding income from this 
enormous popularity in the USSR. 
Back in the early 1920s, he did 
receive a few small payments; this 
came to an end long ago. I suppose 
Moscow feared that Sinclair might 
be corrupted by large royalties. 
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Anthropologist 
of 


Gopher Prairie 
By Stanley Edgar Hyman 


OR A NUMBER Of reasons, one of them the thorough 
BF ocnishing of Sinclair Lewis’ reputation by the 
1930s, I never read Main Street or Babbitt in my 
youth. However, Arrowsmith was for a time in high 
school my favorite book, and it was Arrowsmith that 
determined me to become a microbiologist. I forget 
now why I never did become a microbiologist, and 
perhaps I will yet. The reissue in one omnibus volume 
of those three novels (Lewis at Zenith, Harcourt, Brace, 
and World, 914 pp., $5.95) as part of the current 
attempt to revive interest in Lewis, gives me an op- 
portunity to end my long neglect of the first two, and 
to take a fresh look at the third. 

Read now, more than 40 years after its publication, 
Main Street is still an important book. Although its 
answers are contradictory and evasive, it raises all the 
basic questions about American life. In Carol Ken- 
nicott’s revolts against the provincial meanness of 
Midwest village life in Gopher Prairie, we see the 
competing claims of the one and the many, art and 
life, beauty and utility, spirit and nature. Carol’s 
frigidity fortunately keeps these problems from being 
dissipated in adultery. We recognize, when Carol sees 
through Guy Pollock, the village esthete, that the novel 
is determined not to be Madame Bovary; when she 
transfers Miles Bjornstam, the working-class radical, 
to her Swedish maid, we note that it is equally de- 
termined not to be Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 

Carol’s frigidity is essentially right for the book; 
the combination of warm heart and cold groin makes 
her properly archetypal. Lewis insistently universalizes 
her. “A rebellious girl is the spirit of that bewildered 
empire called the American Midwest,” he writes early 
in the book. Later he suggests that the reader probably 
has “within his circle at least one inarticulate rebel 
with aspirations as wayward as Carol’s”; that there 
are “hundreds of thousands” like her in American 
small towns. It is Main Street’s triumph (amid its 
many failures) to have revealed the immortal longings 
in all of us. So many later American novels are im- 
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plicit in the book. The Carol who finally accepts 
Gopher Prairie becomes a line from Alice Adams to 
Marjorie Morningstar; the Carol who rejects and 
denies is the mother of Miss Lonelyhearts and the 
grandmother of Holden Caulfield. 

Babbitt somewhat muffles the cry from the heart. 
George F. Babbitt suffers from a diffuseness of the 
author’s intention, and he is really two inconsistent 
characters—a ludicrous buffoon who mouths peppy 
slogans, and a sensitive and rather decent fellow who 
sees through them. Sometimes the book becomes the 
purest comic strip, as when Sir Gerald Doak reveals 
himself to be the British counterpart of the Zenith 
businessman, as he might to Jiggs. If the point of Main 
Street is that Americans seethe with longings for beauty, 
culture and the good life, Babbitt substitutes the 
diminished observation that they are often lonely and 
unhappy. “A longing which was indistinguishable from 
loneliness enfeebled him,” we are told of Babbitt. 
Where Carol suffers from the malady of the ideal, 
George seems to suffer mainly from gas. 

Arrowsmith is a better novel than its predecessors, 
with a plot involving real action rather than nervous 
twitching, and a sense of pace they lack. Its vision 
is romantic pastoral: the pure dedicated life of scienti- 
fic investigation (producing such embarrassing puerili- 
ties, dear to my high school days, as Max Gottlieb’s 
Creed of the Scientist and Martin Arrowsmith’s 
Prayer of the Scientist); Leora the fantasy wife, with 
her casual “Anglo-Saxon monosyllables” and her per- 
fect devotion; Terry Wickett and the riches of poverty 
in a Vermont shack. 

Arrowsmith makes painfully clear what is deeply 
concealed in Main Street and half-concealed in Babbitt, 
that the protagonist’s deepest vision of happiness is 
homosexual. In isolation, Carol’s crush on the ef- 
feminate Erik Valborg would be very hard to recognize 
for what it is. George’s feelings for Paul Riesling, 
“admiring him with a proud and credulous love passing 
the love of women,” smiling at him with “the rare 
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shy radiance he kept for Paul Riesling,” are more 
immediately recognizable. But Martin’s deserting his 
wife’s bountiful bed and board to live in the woods 
with Terry is the purest homosexual “Wraggle-Taggle 
Gypsies, O.” The book’s picture of the two men, on 
the edge of tears at being reunited, pawing each other 
and growling, can be matched in any locker room 
in the nation. 

Reading Lewis now, it is not hard to see what is 
wrong. He had superb material, all the richness of 
American life, and impressive power in rendering it. 
It results only in a series of static tableaus, however, 
since he cannot organize his material, manipulate it 
imaginatively, or even get it moving. The plot of Bab- 
bitt begins in the last 50 pages, and a most perfunctory 
plot it is. Whenever Lewis senses that he is neglecting 
the writer’s craft, he turns out a “literary” sentence 
(“As the vast girdle of crimson darkened, the ful- 
filled land became autumnal in deep reds and browns”’), 
or inserts a pat symbol (Carol returns to her violin 
and finds that “since she had last touched it the 
dried strings had snapped, and upon it lay a gold 
and crimson cigar-band”). 


F LEwWIs IS not much of a novelist, he is a first- 
' rate anthropologist. Those prodigies of research 
into the professions, those careful catalogues of the 
contents of suitcases or of the addled minds of Ro- 
tarians, are not accumulations of pointless detail but 
the very texture of observed life, keys to the tribal 
ways he is charting. Lewis once wrote of his “socio- 
logical itch,” his novels are frequently identified as 
journalism, and E. M. Forster called him a photog- 
rapher; yet more than any of these his field is anthro- 
pology. His picture of Midwest culture is oversimplified, 
his descriptions of Midwest personality are somewhat 
caricatured, but they are no more so than comparable 
studies of the Baganda or the Dobuans. Lewis’ famous 
remark, in a review of Willa Cather, that to a writer 
of a certain sort a Sears, Roebuck catalogue is “a more 
valuable reference book than a library of economics, 
poetry and the lives of the saints,” becomes less in- 
furiating when we recognize it as an assertion of the 
importance of material culture to a field ethnologist. 

Lewis was full of pieties: to his father’s practice 
of medicine, to Sauk Centre and Minnesota, to the good 
old USA. His defenses against them often took the 
form of satire and cynicism, but he readily recognized 
and admitted (as in a shrewd self-obituary he wrote 
in 1941) his underlying sentimentality. The problem 
is that in more important respects he never recognized 
his own nature. In this he very much resembles Carol 
Kennicott, George F. Babbitt and Martin Arrowsmith. 
His bad marriages and unhappy life make it clear that 
he never understood his sexual nature. His bitter re- 
sentment of critics who praised him for his “good ear” 
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rather than his art shows that he never understood the 
nature of his gift, either. 

Lewis has one fable which he tells over and over 
again. It is the Return of the Prodigal: Carol to Will’s 
arms, Babbitt to the: Zenith boosters, Arrowsmith to 
pure research. The prodigal is always finer than the 
pack, and rejoins it with regrets; when the character 
is idealized enough, like Arrowsmith, there are two 
packs, and the false one is repudiated in the act of 
rejoining the true one. It was Lewis’ inner war, as it 
is Our Own inner war, but in him it was so dimly ap- 
prehended that the antagonists struggle in darkness. 

Mark Schorer, who wrote an introduction for Lewis 
at Zenith, has created the revival of interest in Lewis, 
and thus occasioned these reflections, with a whopping 
biography (Sinclair Lewis: An American Life, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 867 pp., $10). This book, a monument 
of research, will surely be the definitive biography 
for a long time, perhaps for all time. Schorer details the 
life, sometimes day by day, and succeeds in explaining 
as well as documenting its failures: Lewis’ rootlessness, 
alcoholism and ingenuity in self-destruction. He is 
equally successful in defining Lewis’ literary powers 
and limitations, and in explaining his extraordinary 
success as well as his ultimate failure. Schorer devotes 
many pages to characterizing Lewis’ novels and placing 
them in the world of art, and he concludes, I think 
justly: “He was one of the worst writers in modern 
American literature, but without his writing one can- 
not imagine modern American literature.” 

Schorer demonstrates that Lewis’ novels incarnate 
the ideas of H. L. Mencken, but he is much less con- 
vincing, to my mind, in his contention that they 
similarly dramatize or popularize the ideas of Thorstein 
Veblen. Schorer’s prose is sometimes as fancy or heavily 
ironic or corny as his subject’s; he is sometimes re- 
lentless in exploring the utterly inconsequential; an oc- 
casional reference, like an identification of John Donne, 
suggests that he is writing down to a wide popular 
audience. Sinclair Lewis: An American Life is never- 
theless an important, even an invaluable, book, and 
anyone writing about Lewis from now on must be 
hopelessly in its debt. 

The most powerful image in the Schorer book is of 
Sinclair Lewis as a tireless and compulsive mimic, 
parlor entertainer, monologist and dialect comedian. 
In this he may remind us of Joyce’s father, John Stanis- 
laus Joyce, as we see him caricatured in his son’s 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. Joyce carica- 
tures himself in the book as Stephen Dedalus, a de- 
velopment beyond these folk arts to the sophisticated 
art of literature. In a sense, Lewis never developed 
beyond the pre-literary stage of mimicry. It is in- 
teresting to learn from Schorer that the one time 
Lewis and Joyce met, in Paris, Joyce did not get a 
chance to say a word. 
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HANNAH ARENDT is always worth 
reading. Her special fascination has 
puzzled me for some time, but now 
I think I know what it is. She is a 
woman of taste who was blessed 
with a real education, European- 
style, embracing the classics, poli- 
tics, and ancient and modern 
languages. In addition, she is aware 
of the avant garde and the crises 
of intellectual bohemia; indeed, she 
occupies a position somewhere in 
the middle of them. 

This amalgam is unusual and 
attractive. It is found much more 
commonly in Europe, where there 
is a real cafe society; one has only 
to think of Jean-Paul Sartre. But 
in this country, Miss Arendt is 
almost unique as a minister of 
academia to bohemia, and vice- 
versa, capable thereby of astonish- 
ing both. 

The excitement of her work de- 
pends in part on a quality of com- 
bined urgency and thoughtfulness 
imparted by her double frame of 
reference. She brings scholarship 
and care to the immediate problems 
of bohemian man and treats aca- 
demic philosophical ideas as at- 
tempts to master the intellectual 
crises of time, not as proposed 
solutions of technical problems 
arising solely within an academic 
discipline. 


In her previous book, The Hu- 
man Condition, Miss Arendt had a 
public love affair with ancient 
Greece. In Between Past and Fu- 
ture, her affections shift to ancient 
Rome. The meaning of concepts 
used to understand public and 
private life in the ancient world are 
contrasted with their meanings at 
different times in the modern world, 
and finally with their meanings to- 
day. 

This approach allows the con- 
temporary mind to be characterized 
first within the context of Western 
civilization as a whole, and then 
distinguished from all other aspects 
of that tradition. It is a special use 
of Aristotle’s idea of definition by 
genus and differentia. Miss Arendt 
puts great stock in her method and 
regards it as the thread sewing to- 
gether the six separate essays that 
make up this volume. 

The author's own comment on 
her method, I should say at once, 
has no resemblance to what I have 
just said. Apparently, she regards 
it as a new organon, an intellectual 
procedure distinct from deduction 
and induction, perhaps independent 
of the laws of logic. 

One must quote Miss Arendt her- 
self, because it is impossible to 
paraphrase her. She says of these 
essays: “. . . their only aim is to 
gain experience in how to think; 
they do not contain prescriptions on 
what to think or which truths to 
hold. Least of all do they intend to 
retie the broken thread of tradition 
or to invent some new fangled sur- 
rogates with which to fill the gap 
between past and future. Through- 
out these exercises the problem of 
truth is kept in abeyance; the con- 
cern is solely with how to move in 
this gap—the only region perhaps 
where truth will eventually appear.” 
Since Miss Arendt does not de- 
scribe how to think in “the gap 
between past and future,” I am not 
persuaded that the method is more 
than I have described, but I do 
agree that the essays are incon- 
clusive. 





The content of the book is an 
examination of the ideas of tradi- 
tion, history, authority, freedom, 
education and culture. Of these, 
freedom, history and education 
have roots in both Greece and 
Rome, she says, but tradition, au- 
thority and culture are entirely 
Roman in origin and had no 
counterparts in Greece. All of these 
concepts have been of the greatest 
importance to Western man, and 
their meanings have changed subtly 
through history. Then in the 19th 
century the traditional meanings of 
these and other concepts were re- 
versed by Kierkegaard, Nietzsche 
and Marx. And in the 20th century, 
many of them no longer have any 
content as ideas or exemplification 
in fact. Tradition has vanished, the 
concept of history has vanished, 
authority has vanished and freedom 
is going fast. 

Most of this is argued with in- 
sight and skill. Some of it is con- 
fusing and confused. Perhaps the 
chief sources of difficulty are the 
equation of an idea with one single 
word specifically standing for it (as 
though a phrase might not render 
it, or as though it could not be 
conveyed as part of another word, 
more complex in its reference) and 
an almost exclusive dependence on 
etymology in the exploration of 
meaning. The strength of the 
method used flexibly is consider- 
able, but rigidly it leads to dubious 
conclusions. 

Miss Arendt makes a number of 
nice distinctions. She sees that 
authority, for example, is not power 
(which rests on force or the threat 
of force), and surely not equality 
(which governs by persuasion), 
and distinguishes between freedom, 
which is political, and free will, 
which is psychological. She has 4 
keen eye for what differs in ancient, 
Christian and modern concepts. 
But she spoils some of her points 
by trying to fix the exact moment 
when a particular idea entered 
history or by questionable obiter 
dicta. 
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Kierkegaard, Miss Arendt tells 
ys in one essay, carried doubt into 
religion; before him doubt was one 
thing and faith another. In a second 
essay, She has Pascal do the same 
thing, as indeed he did, but St. 
Augustine is overlooked throughout. 
Miss Arendt also maintains that, 
since Kierkegaard, the man of pure 
faith can only be pictured as in 
some way defective, like Dostoyev- 
sky's Prince Myshkin, who is an 
epileptic, or Alyosha Karamazov, 
“who is pure in heart because he 
is simple-minded.” Now Alyosha is 
nothing of the sort, and Dostoyev- 
sky's great achievement in his case 
consists of having created a modern 
Christ figure who is healthy and 
intelligent. And what has this to do 
with Kierkegaard or Pascal? Such 
figures, to be convincing in the 
ordinary world, had always to be 
il or mad. The great example is 
surely Don Quixote, created, of 
course, before Pascal was even 
born. 

Finally, one has the impression 
that Miss Arendt must meet and 
read some strange people. Her 
natural scientists believe that one 
can say anything at all about the 
physical world and justify it as well 
as anything else. And “there exists 
... a silent agreement in most dis- 
cussions among political and social 
scientists that we can _ ignore 
distinctions and proceed on the 
assumption that everything can 
eventually be called anything else, 
and that distractions are meaning- 
ful only to the extent that each of 
us has the right ‘to define his 
terms.’ ”” 

Perhaps some of Miss Arendt’s 
vogue in bohemia is explainable in 
rms of her antagonism to the 
sciences, both physical and social. 
This has been the fashion in some 
bohemian and artistic circles for 
years. If so, it is unfortunate, be- 
Cause there is much to learn from 
her, and it can only be vitiated by 
her mystique of a special intellectual 
method and her eccentric evalua- 
tion of science. 
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Terror 
in the 
Grand Sense 


THE LIME TWIG 
By John Hawkes 
New Directions. 175 pp. $3.50. 





Reviewed by 
R. V. CASSILL 
Author, “Clem Anderson,” “15x3” 


THE REALITY most of us see as 
adults contains a number of built- 
in reassurances. However great a 
physical threat that reality may of- 
fer, it still flashes innumerable fa- 
miliar signals promising, at least, 
that we are now immunized against 
the grotesque dooms to which our 
psychic nature was once vulnerable. 
The soldier’s slogan, “They can kill 
us but they can’t eat us,” is for 
better and for worse—and for all 
it does not say of horror as well as 
what it does say—a primary slogan 
of adulthood. 

In the responsive consciousness 
of a child, no such stops or reas- 
surances exist. Reality signals only 
“more to come.” Unfamiliar stair- 
ways lead down and. down and 
down to no landing. The smell of 
grass means endless summer “some- 
where,” and half-heard voices up- 
stairs promise more than audible 
magicians could. Shame and de- 
light are infinite in their implica- 
tions, and they attach to almost 
every circumstance. 

The child conceives his person 
to be infinitely vulnerable. “They 
can kill me. They can eat me. And 
more. . . .” It is to such a con- 
sciousness—and not to the adult’s 
—that adventure in its old grand 
and terrible sense is possible. And, 
as we like to repeat, it is through 
adventure that discoveries are made. 

The very great merit of John 
Hawkes’ book is that it expresses 
the polymorphous vulnerability of 
the person as a child would ex- 


perience it. Staging an adventure 
for adults based on the premise that 
a child’s expectations and embar- 
rassments are prophetic, Hawkes 
has written a monstrous adventure 
story that owes something to the 
common sex-and-violence detective 
novel. 

Much of the standard apparatus 
is here: a gang that plans to make 
a grand haul by running a ringer 
in a famous English horse race; a 
handsome and sexy young working 
man who fronts as the horse’s own- 
er; a redheaded nymph who keeps 
him in line until the dirty work is 
done; a couple of eccentric, dis- 
posable corpses that keep the smell 
of blood fresh while the climax at 
the race is brewing; and a tiny 
gunman named Sparrow, whose ef- 
ficiency is maintained by narcotics. 
Does it sound like the movies? 
Well, it isn’t. 

For onto the stylized daydream 
of terror Hawkes has poured a kind 
of solvent to burn away the com- 
mon gangster sentimentalities and 
the rationalization by which the 
daydreamer escapes the responsi- 
bility of his lusts. In the spell of 
the novel one recognizes the all-too- 
familiar characters as one might 
recognize the animals in a zoo if 
the cage bars suddenly dissolved. 

One recognizes the soft-spoken 
giant gang leader with his coat of 
mail over a hairless oxen chest as 
one is never obliged to recognize 
him in escape literature. Torturer, 
rapist, fixer, murderer, he is still 
the rightful lord of the orgy in which 
the poor, dishonest working man 
founders. And to the extent that we 
accept the vulnerability of awe to- 
ward a new vision, he seems to be 
the hero of the story. Justice is not 
inverted by such recognition, but 
its spectrum is shockingly broad- 
ened, as the spectrum of beauty 
was extended by the conceptions of 
Baudelaire’s Les Fleurs du Mal a 
long time ago. 

This is not a book that can be 
characterized sufficiently by a sum- 
mary of the plot and certainly not 
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by any brief comment on the quatity 
of writing. It is a little awkward to 
attribute Hawkes’ achievement to 
technique, for his manner is so 
nearly unique in contemporary fic- 
tion that it suggests a morbid 
ecstasy—a calculated derangement 
of the senses—rather than the 
manipulations of craftsmanship. 
And yet his control of style and 
organization, as well as of primary 
vision, shows the orderliness of art 
and not the compulsion of frenzy. 
Here, for once, the hallucinatory 
quality of the work implies the 
sobriety of the artist. 


Glubb Pasha 
and The 
Bedouin 


WAR IN THE DESERT 
By Sir John Bagot Glubb 
Norton. 352 pp. $5.50. 





Reviewed by 
KENNETT LOVE 
Staff writer, New York “Times” 


GLUuBB Pasua, in his fourth and 
best book, has written an eyewit- 
ness account of the impact of 
Western ways and Western ma- 
chines on the wild, free, yet pro- 
foundly traditional society of Bed- 
ouin tribes who have wandered and 
raided in the Arabian desert since 
the dawn of history. These tough, 
romantic, poetry-loving nomads re- 
mained haughtily immune to the 
armies of Alexander the Great, the 
power of Rome, the coercion of the 
Ottoman Turks. It remained for 
a handful of ricketty biplanes, a 
few Tin Lizzies mounting Vickers 
machine guns and a young English 
officer named John Bagot Glubb 
to bring the Bedouin under the law 
of city men. 

War in the Desert tells how he 
and the British Royal Air Force 
helped the Iraqi government, then 
under British mandate, end cen- 


turies of raiding across what is now 
the Iraqi-Saudi Arabian frontier. 
The book spans the decade of the 
1920s, during which Glubb was for 
a time an RAF intelligence officer 
and for a time assigned to the Iraqi 
government. In both services he 
spent most of his days in the desert: 
with the tribes, on patrol with his 
70-man Southern Desert Camel 
Corps, in the open rear cockpit of 
a plane, with his small fleet of ma- 
chine-gun-carrying flivvers, or at 
some frontier outpost writing re- 
ports. 

Wherever Glubb was, he was at 
odds with “‘headquarters.” He re- 
garded most higher authorities as 
archetypal bureaucrats, blundering, 
ignorant and comfort-loving. He 
confesses, however, that he softened 
his view when he himself reached 
staff command rank. 

Sir John relates his story with 
moving, soldierly simplicity and 
without sentimentality. Though his 
heart was on the side of the 
Bedouin, he took a no-nonsense atti- 
tude toward altering the foundations 
of a way of life that had endured 
without change since his own for- 
bears were running around in their 
foggy forests with little more than 
a coat of blue paint to cover their 
nakedness. 

As essential background to his 
own story, Glubb outlines the his- 
tory of the 200-year rise of the 
House of Saud, which fought under 
the banner of the Wahhabis, a 
fanatical sect of Moslem puritan re- 
vivalists. In Glubb’s telling, the ebb 
and flow of Saudi fortunes during 
the dynastic war with the House 
of Ibn Rasheed is a triumph of 
clarification comparable to Winston 
Churchill’s chapters on the rather 
similar Wars of the Roses: Both 
are stories of family rivalries, of 
leaders great and mean, heroic 
fights, treacheries and factional 
side-changing. The account of the 
late King Ibn Saud’s conquest of 
the Hedjaz from the Hashemites— 
who also occupied the thrones of 
Iraq and Jordan—and his subse- 





quent savage suppression of the re- 
bellious Wahhabi Ikhwan (Breth- 
ren) is also impressive historical 
narrative. 

Unlike most Middle East his. 
tories, Glubb’s is likely to captivate 
the general reader, not repel him. 
For those already introduced to the 
Arab world, it is a fine reference 
work on events and persons. Best 
of all, it is a refreshing change 
from the cliche-ridden, journalistic, 
know-it-all (and know it wrong) 
books that have littered the Middle 
East bookshelf for 10 years. 

Glubb starts his narrative journey 
with all the literary dash of a 
Dickens or a Sholokhov; and he 
keeps up the pace. His story opens: 

“It was a cold blustery morning 
in March, 1924, as we rode our 
camels across the endless rolling 
grey wastes of the Syrian desert. A 
raging northwesterly gale howled 
around us, as it can across those 
exposed and treeless plains. | 
wrapped my sheepskin cloak tighter 
round my legs, bending my head to 
avoid the storm. . . . Suddenly I 
saw moving figures coming over a 
low ridge on our right... . 

“We dropped into a dry water 
course strewn with _ boulders, 
couched our camels and slipping 
from their backs, scrambled up the 
rocky bank and threw ourselves 
down on our faces, peering over 
the top. . . . They were riding 
quietly and steadily at a walk, and 
were perhaps six hundred yards 
away. I slipped a round into the 
chamber of my rifle and pulled the 
safety catch back.” 

The pages are alive with scat- 
tered descriptions of the desert, its 
weather, plants and animals, its 
people and their customs and their 
flocks. These passages vividly re- 
create the stage upon which the 
book’s central drama was played 
out. 

Yet Glubb eschews cheap-jack 
exoticism, making clear that the 
human similarities between Bedouin 
and other people are more funda- 
mental than the cultural differences. 
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Other writers, for example, have 
reported the tendency of a nomad 
fighting force to scatter in periods 
of static inactivity, leaving us to 
attribute it to some innate Bedouin 
fecklessness. Glubb explains that 
the scarcity of water and fodder 
prevents large assemblies from re- 
maining long in one place or even 
from traveling together for any ex- 
tended period of time. Where other 
writers have attributed raiding to 
nothing more than immature chival- 
tic savagery, Glubb explains the 
economics of camel breeding, 
which is the basis of the Bedouin’s 
livelihood, and elaborates on how 
raiding provided a sort of social 
security : 

“The Bedouins obviously could 
not live by raiding one another, 
any more than by taking in each 
other’s washing. Raiding, however, 
did tend to equalize wealth among 
them . . . no man need despair of 
a livelihood, no matter what ma- 
terial disasters might overtake him. 
.. . Only with the prohibition of 
raiding, thirty years ago, were poor 
Bedouins for the first time reduced 
to hunger and despair.” 

The raids of the fanatical Wah- 
habi Ikhwan were a more serious 
matter than the usual Bedouin 
raiding, however. They did not 
merely loot and drive off flocks but 
exterminated every male, including 
new-born infants, leaving the desti- 
tute and grief-stricken women and 
girls in the desert. Their zeal justi- 
fied the slaughter of “backsliding” 
(i.e, non-Wahhabi) Moslems but 
precluded their touching the women. 
It was the heart-rending plight of 
some poor, lower-class, sheep-herd- 
ing women, widowed by the Wah- 
habis, that made Glubb vow to 
suppress raiding. 

Glubb also corrects those who 
think the entire Middle East is 
homogenous and that all “Arabs” 
are alike. The greatest division, he 
Says, is that between nomad and 
city dweller; this distinction cuts 
through national differences. My 
Own experience of town dwellers 
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in Iraqi Kurdistan, in Iran and in 
Syria, is that tribes, both nomadic 
and village-settled, evoke their fear 
and contempt chiefly because the 
typical urbanite remains in blank 
ignorance of tribal life and sees no 
reason to learn anything about it. 

By contrast, it is the tribes rather 
than the urban Arabs who evoked 
a sense of affinity in Glubb and in 
other famous Britons of his genera- 
tion. There may be an explanation 
implied in Glubb’s discernment of 
a likeness between the desert and 
the sea, between desert empires and 
maritime empires—in a word, be- 
tween the Bedouin and the English. 

But Glubb’s affection for the 
egalitarian, candid and hospitable 
Bedouin did not blind him to their 
less appealing qualities. He gives 
due place to such offensive charac- 
teristics as their “inclination to sus- 
pect of unworthy and dishonest in- 
tentions even their most devoted 
friends,” and their tendency to base 
their diplomacy on threats, regard- 
less of the circumstances. 

As personal history, War in the 
Desert is an engaging self-portrait 
both of an individual and a breed 
—the breed of Englishmen who go 
to the corners of the earth—West 
Africa, India, Iraq—to bear the 
“white man’s burden” with dogged, 
often unwelcome and inadequately 
rewarded selflessness. Glubb was 
posted to Iraq in 1920 with Army 
units ordered to put down a rebel- 
lion. He was 23, ignorant of Arabic 
and the Arabs. But he learned fast 
and mastered the difficult language 
so perfectly that when I first met 
him, many years later in Jordan, 
the Arabs said his speech was in- 
distinguishable from that of a 
Bedouin, a truly rare achievement. 

Glubb’s manifest trust in God, 
refreshed and informed by frequent 
recourse to the Anglican Book of 
Common Prayer, has saved him 
from bitterness in the years of 
retrospection following his summary 
expulsion in 1956 from Jordan, 
where he had served devotedly after 
leaving Iraq in 1930. 


Arab nationalists vociferously re- 
vile him. Few defend him. He 
acknowledges in his book that his 
friendship can be injurious to an 
Arab. Nevertheless, his attitude to- 
ward the Arabs remains sympa- 
thetic, perhaps inspired by one of 
the epigraphs he loves to collect for 
his chapter headings. It is from 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus: “The 
best kind of revenge is not to be 
like him who did the injury.” 


‘This Is 
Money 
Talking’ 


THE FUTURE OF OUR CITIES 
By Robert A. Futterman 
Doubleday. 360 pp. $4.95. 


Reviewed by 
DANIEL M. FRIEDENBERG 
Contributor, “Commonweal,” 


aI? 


“New Republic,” “Harper's 
ea a me 


RoBERT A. FUTTERMAN, head 
of the real estate Futterman Corpo- 
ration, has written a book analyzing 
The Future of Our Cities—‘writ- 
ten,” that is, if the Preface is any 
indication, in the same manner as 
Diana Barrymore and Zsa-Zsa 
Gabor’s recent contributions to 
literature. But the thought is un- 
doubtedly Futterman’s and _there- 
fore casts light on the mental 
processes behind the actions of an 
intelligent young man who rose 
from collecting tenement rents at 
$75 a week to head a multi-million 
dollar syndicate in five years. 

The Future of Our Cities is 
divided into two parts. The first 
deals with the economic and social 
background of present-day urban 
society; the second is an analysis of 
17 major American cities, including 
personal observations as to their 
growth pattern and specific prob- 
lems. 

In the first section, Futterman 
adopts the usual humanitarian ap- 














proach of writers who are con- 
fronted with the overwhelming 
problems of the modern metropolis. 
He believes the burden of extra 
taxation should be assumed by land- 
owners who derive special ad- 
vantages from municipal improve- 
ments. He notices that real estate 
taxes fall lightly on slum owners 
and tentatively suggests the inequity 
involved—though he backs away 
from any specific recommendation 
except that of partial tax-exemption 
for slum clearance. He quite rightly 
criticizes the municipal madness of 
building more highways to bring 
more automobiles into the cities 
while mass transit is falling into 
disuse: “The building of freeways 
and garages cannot continue for- 
ever. The new interchange among 
the four Los Angeles freeways, in- 
cluding the grade-constructed ac- 
cesses, occupies by itself no less 
than eighty acres of downtown 
land.” 

The Future of Our Cities also 
follows the usual line in race re- 
lations. The author is against dis- 
crimination and for balanced in- 
tegration. “By resisting pressure 
from both sides,” Futterman is very 
proud to tell us, he secured, in a 
building he controls, a tenancy 
“which is economically sound and 
sociologically tenable.” How de- 


lightful to have the cake of profit 
and eat liberalism too. 

The second part, two times the 
length of the general discussion, is 
more a brief for the real estate 
speculator than a serious text for 
the student of urban structure. Its 







““THE WORLD OF JAzz has moved on to 
the split infinitives of ‘cool’ or “‘pro- 
gressive’ music,lo the horrors of rock- 
and-roll, and to the mediocrities of those 
who hold a great art in poor receiver - 
ship. The thirties were a kind of Golden 
Age in which jazz was still close to the 
real and the true, and not yet cut off 
from its roots in the blues and the dance. 
It's gone but not 
forgotten. Watson, 
hand me the dia- 


mond needle.” 
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main concern is where the most 
money can be made rather than how 
human beings can most adequately 
find a decent life. Futterman sees 
excellent investment possibilities in 
Kansas City, Norfolk, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. He con- 
siders Boston hopeless and has a 
personal grudge against Akron, 
where the local powers do not share 
his view of the Future of the City, 
and hence he has lost money. Fut- 
terman is not happy about Phila- 
delphia, so-so regarding Los An- 
geles and careful to avoid a strong 
opinion about New York City. 

What is most interesting about 
this book is the attempt on the part 
of an obviously intelligent man to 
view the future of American cities 
apart from the fundamental ques- 
tion of Federal aid. Futterman’s 
common sense leads him to con- 
clusions from which he then shies 
away, in fear of being called radi- 
cal. After cataloguing the miseries 
and inequities of urban society, he 
hastily adds that these will be solved 
by conservative and solid men un- 
tainted by “the mess in govern- 
ment”: “It is up to the conserva- 
tive leaders of today . . . to promote 
the metropolitan area government 
of the future,” we are solemnly 
warned in one place. Elsewhere we 
are admonished, “This is money 
talking, not government; this is the 
private enterpriser. Wise men will 
pay careful attention to him.” 

We see the hidden truth at last: 
Though miseries and inequities may 
exist now, the poor will not very 
shortly. In Futterman’s vision of 
the healthy American city of the 
future (replete with a careful dia- 
gram), the poor are abolished. In- 
dustrial parks, corporate and pro- 
fessional offices, retail trade, en- 
tertainment, expressways, garages, 
railroads, “middle-income” housing 
projects and suburbs are all neatly 
delineated—but nowhere the great 
majority of the people. 

We are told that this happy solu- 
tion has already occurred in New 
York City. Discussing that me- 





tropolis, Futterman states: “The 
most encouraging aspect of the 
West Side resurgence is the fact 
that both Negro and Puerto Rican 
communities are already entrenched 
in many of the areas to be re- 
habilitated, and nobody plans to 
dislodge them.” Like, for example, 
William Zeckendort’s Title I project 
running from 67th to 7\Ist Streets 
and from Amsterdam Avenue to the 
Hudson River, where the price is 
$65-70 per room? Nobody is dis- 
lodging them? 

The truth is that building for the 
lower income groups cannot be 
profitable, the very opposite of 
Futterman’s final judgment that “it 
is private money, flowing under the 
stimulus of public action, which can 
make urban renewal a reality.” 
Housing for low-income families 
must be built, not out of charity 
or philanthropy, but simply because 
it is their right: To a large extent 
it is the low wages paid to them 
that makes the cities prosperous. 
And it is the high rents charged 
by speculators like Futterman— 
who then take advantage of the tax 
structure in such areas as acceler- 
ated depreciation, syndication and 
capital gains to make millions of 
dollars in a few years—that is a 
major factor in the misery of the 
poor who no longer seem to exist 
in The Future of Our Cities. 

I have a suggestion to make to 
the author for a really interesting 
book: the true story of syndication. 
We know the “outer group” of in- 
vestors gets—as long as the econ- 
omy holds up—between 10-12 pet 
cent profit, a good part tax-free. 
But what does the “inner group” 
make? How does it pyramid its 
profits by participating in account- 
ing, legal and “administrative” 
charges? And what are the “inner 
group’s” relations to municipal and 
legislative authorities when it ap- 
plies for a site under tax abatement 
schemes, Title I urban renewal or 
Federal Housing Authority mort- 
gages? The answers to these ques- 
tions would make a fascinating book. 


The New Leader 
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cert scene of the 1920s and 
*30s—that brilliantly illuminated 
stage crowded with striking figures 
—the present age must seem dreary 
and devoid of life. Our period has 
taken on a twilight tone, partly 
from the recent deaths of so many 
great musicians (Arturo Toscanini, 
Artur Schnabel, Walter Gieseking, 
Wanda Landowska, Wilhelm Furt- 
wingler, Serge Koussevitzky ), part- 
ly from the pathetic endeavors of 
the still surviving members of the 
great generation to repeat their 
former triumphs with powers under- 
standably diminished by age. But 
most directly, this twilight tone is 
a result of the unavailing efforts of 
our young performers to carry on 
in the tradition of their famous 
predecessors. 

Perhaps we should finally ac- 
knowledge that the great age of 
interpretative performance is over. 
It is not only that the old artists 
are dead or declining, or that the 
young performers are unable to re- 
place them: The very soul of 
music has undergone a_ change 
during the past 20 years. 

Whereas before there was an in- 
tense development of individuality 
and every great performer was prac- 
tically a creative artist in his own 
right, with the commitment and 
the vision of a composer, today we 
have a totally different ideal for the 
performing musician. He is sup- 
Posed to provide us with an im- 
Personal, correct reading of the 
Classic musical texts, illuminated 


:. ONE WHO remembers the con- 
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ON MUSIC 


By Albert Goldman 


In the 
Shadow 
of the Old 
Masters 


not by the fire of intuitive genius, 
but by the cold and uncertain light 
of musicological research. 

In the past, too, the performer 
himself established the repetoire, 
approaching it with the excitement 
and the avidity of a discoverer. Now 
he simply inherits the repetoire as 
a duty imposed upon him by tra- 
dition. The previous generation 
brought to its work the super- 
abundant technique of the virtuoso, 
subordinated for the first time to 
a higher control, the discipline 
of the greatest music. Present-day 
singers and instrumentalists acquire 
their technique through the execu- 
tion of the masterworks themselves, 
often failing to develop that fine 


excess which is indispensable to one 
who intends to transcend the 
mechanics of music. 

After a youth spent in mastering 
the difficulties of Lizst and Wagner, 
the artists of the ’20s and the ’30s 
made light of the technical demands 
of Beethoven sonatas and Schubert 
Lieder. More important, they pos- 
sessed a lofty sense of dedication 
and a kind of romantic enthusiasm 
which has now completely evapo- 
rated in the cool, dry atmosphere 
of the modern world. Today we 
sense a narrow professional attitude 
which makes the performance of 
a musical composition less of a 
mystery and more of a craft. It 
would seem that the cultural con- 
ditions of modern life are inimicable . 
to the continued realization of 19th 
century ideals and enthusiasms. 

This momentous change is not 
simply a decline in the art, although 
at first glance one is distressed by 
what seems to be the tragic loss 
of beauty and power. Certainly the 
transition is an inevitable historical 
development. But if it is properly 
guided and made conscious of itself, 
it could lead us back to another 
period of great discovery and 
achievement. There is no_ real 
reason why today’s young artists 
must trudge along doggedly in the 
tracks of their predecessors. They 
are different men; they should set 
themselves more appropriate goals. 
The genius of the present age is 
unique and sufficient to itself; we 
need not strain after the accom- 
plishments of an earlier day. We 
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are much happier, and far more 
comfortable, with music that is 
content to be itself. 

The incomparable music of the 
19th century with its invariably 
subjective point of view, its tone- 
painting and tone-poetry, and its 
exhausting passion to transcend it- 
self, is quite capable of embarrass- 
ing us and making us seek some 
inappropriate style in which to per- 
form it. On the other hand, in the 
music of the 17th and early 18th 
centuries, and in the music of our 
own day, we find a satisfying ob- 
ject for esthetic contemplation. We 
have made our own discoveries and 
we like them well enough. The 
glory of the high trumpet, the mazy 
interest of the madrigal and the 
motet, the devotional depths of 
Bach, the stony primitivism of 
Stravinsky and Bartok, the subtle 
sensualism of the French Impres- 
sionists—all these things speak to 
our own age. 

Were a Schnabel or a Toscanini 
to come again, we can be sure he 
would not dedicate himself again 
to Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms. 
Indeed, it is unlikely that a genuine- 
ly original mind would wish to work 
within exhausted genres and with 
finished instruments such as_ the 
piano and the huge symphonic 
orchestra. One can, however, im- 
agine another Schnabel applying 
himself to the great task of realizing 
the immensely rich and generally 
unfamiliar literature of the organ. 
At present, we do not have one 
organist who can be compared 
either as a musician or as a per- 
former with any of the distinguished 
pianists of the previous generation. 
Professors at Princeton and Ger- 
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man antiquarians are not the types 
who make inspired performers. 

As for the conductor in our time, 
his role is clear enough: For the 
first time since the 18th century 
there is a public which can relish 
the choral masterpieces of Bach, 
Handel and Purcell, and, for all we 
know, even those masters of “pure 
polyphony” who were once the pets 
of musicologists and academics. 
Just as Toscanini and Koussevitzky 
perfected the modern orchestra so 
that they might realize their con- 
ceptions of the 19th century sym- 
phonic repetoire, their counterparts 
today might find a comparable 
challenge in the establishment and 
training of choruses equal to the 
performance of the ancient master- 
pieces. The modern symphonic 
orchestra has now been so refined 
that one really wonders what there 
is left to do. 


F COURSE, I am speaking only 
of those musicians who are 


willing to dedicate themselves to 
the highest ideals of music in our 
day. There will be an insistent de- 
mand for years to come from that 
new public which has just begun to 
discover music for a mechanical re- 
production of what has been already 
achieved. But it would be a ter- 
rible waste of talent and training if 
all our most gifted musicians were 
to continue to devote themselves to 
the duplication of what has been 
done. As for the 19th century 
classics, a considerable length of 
time must be allowed to elapse be- 
fore a fresh view of these great 
works can be obtained. We are still 
standing in the shadow of the pre- 
vious generation and cannot yet see 
the classics in a new light. 

It may be objected that what I 
am proposing has already been 
undertaken. We have, to be sure, 
a small number of marginal musi- 
cians, men of competence and in- 
tegrity, but limited in imagination 
and executive ability, who regularly 
perform the ancient music. We 
have also a considerable number of 





major instrumentalists who enjoy 
reputations as exponents of mod. 
ern music. 

Yet this is by no means an ade. 
quate dispensation. We need to 
have at least some of our finest 
talents directed upon what were 
once the least popular and most 
inaccessible areas of the repetoire. 
And we need to develop a finer dis- 
crimination among the many self- 
proclaimed champions of modem 
music. 

We have heard much of late con- 
cerning the physical arrangements 
for New York City’s new Center 
for the Performing Arts at Lincoln 
Square. There is to be a new con- 
cert hall, a new opera house, large 
and small theaters, the latter suit- 
able for performances of chamber 
music. Nothing has been said about 
installing a good imitation of a 
Baroque organ (or better still, an 
authentic instrument). No _ pro- 
visions have been made for produc- 
tions of choral works which require 
divided choirs arranged for anti- 
phonal effects. In fact, no perma- 
nent establishment of choral singers 
is contemplated. No one has 
troubled very much about the pe- 
culiar requirements of contempo- 
rary music. Every arrangement has 
been made suitable for maintaining 
the status quo. 

Music will make its way, as it 
always has, with or without the 
support of public enterprise; but I 
think the architectural plans for the 
Lincoln Center speak eloquently of 
the fancied future of the art. We are 
to have the same old cycles of the 
nine Beethoven and four Brahms 
symphonies performed, doubtless, 
by Leonard Bernstein, the com- 
poser of West Side Story. We shall 
be regaled with the Verdi and 
Puccini of the latest home-made 
diva. And on certain occasions of 
almost devotional intensity four 
earnest young men (the four old 
ones may by then be gone) will 
execute a Mozart string quartet. I 
cannot find any joy in the prospect. 
It is not vision but déja vu. 


The New Leader 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONSERVATIVE WAVE 


I found Marvin Kitman’s article “New 
Wave from the Right” (NL, September 18) 
quite interesting. In writing about Young 
Americans for Freedom, the author, to his 
credit, does not engage in such name calling 
tactics as labeling it a neo-Fascist group. This 
restraint is not practiced by some in the 
liberal camp whose proclivity for associating 
conservative movements with authoritarianism 
is disheartening to all fair minded individuals. 

It seems that those among us who try to 
discredit conservatism do so either because 
they are abysmally ignorant of its tenets, or 
have questionable motives. Being an optimist, 
I choose to believe that the former reason 
prevails and also feel that conservatives can, 
if given the opportunity, articulate their phil- 
osophy cogently so that there can be no mis- 
take concerning its meaning. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. SYLVESTER J. Brapy, Jr. 


Marvin Kitman’s article so impresses us 
with its comparatively objective outlook that 
we are grudgingly moved to offer our 
commendation. 

We would like permission to use the article 
for “what the other side thinks of us” 
purposes. 

San Francisco LoulIsE LACEY, 
San Francisco Chapter, 
Young Americans for Freedom 


I am shocked by Kitman’s image of the 
Young American’s for Freedom. If “action” 
for “a conservative President and Congress” 
is “a conspiracy,” then those of us who in 
our youth banded together in college to help 
elect socialist or liberal candidates for public 
office were no less “conspirators” than the 
young people from YAF and their advisers. 
I admire them for picketing, and joining 
marchers against, the enemies of the free 
world. 

I also think that Senator Goldwater has 
as much right as FDR and President Ken- 
nedy to “smile down” from posters, without 
being linked to Khrushchev in ridicule. 

Finally. while I do not agree with much 
of the economic philosophy of such out- 
standing Americans as former governor 
Charles Edison and Lewis L. Strauss, I am 
grateful to them for their substantial efforts 
in the defense of the free world. 

Washington Crossing, Pa. SoL FEINSTONE 


HAITI 


I would like to congratulate you for pub- 
lishing A. Kalbe’s article on Haiti (“Iron- 
Fisted Papa-Doc Duvalier,” NL, August 14- 
21). The problem of Haiti has been too much 
ignored in the United States, and continued 
ignorance can only lead to a situation of 
chaos that we will all rue. 

I offer a few minor corrections to Kalbe’s 
otherwise excellent article: 

1, Haiti's per capita income is now closer 
to $80 than $70 annually, which does not 
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affect either his point or Haiti’s poverty in 
any way. 

2. The most reliable figures place Duvalier’s 
“slush fund” at about $6 million, not $15 
million. If Kalbe has new figures, or ad- 
ditional data, I would be grateful to have the 
information. 

3. Kalbe describes the Haitian Army as 
“rag-tag.” Having had considerable personal 
contact with the Haitian Army, I consider 
this description somewhat misleading. The 
fact is that the Haitian Army, until Duvalier 
purged it, contained a liberal elite nucleus 
that several times saved the country from 
even worse disaster. Duvalier’s two thorough 
purges have reduced the Army to impotence, 
and have made it unable to exert the 
moderating force it has exercised in the past. 

4. Though there may be considerable sym- 
pathy with the Castro position among 
Haitian intellectuals, those I have talked to 
seem quite aware that the country is neither 
politically nor economically able to provide 
viable structures for a Castro-like revolution. 
I mention this point, not so much to argue 
against Kalbe, as to indicate that the United 
States should not be afraid to assist the 
Haitian intelligensia in its struggle against 
Duvalier for fear of creating another Cuba. 

5. Finally, though many Haitians would 
advocate it, I would consider it unwise for the 
U.S., or anyone else, to deprive Haiti of the 
economic assistance it so desperately needs. 
An embargo would only worsen and perpe- 
tuate chaos. What is needed is closer control 
on the funds that are given, more modest 
projects, and, where possible, the disassocia- 
tion of the United States from direct co- 
operation with the Duvalier government in 
the administration of these programs. 

San Lorenzo, Puerto Rico KEITH BOTSFORD 


LITERARY REMINISCENCES 


In support of Lewis Galantiere’s Jetter 
(“Dear Editor,” NL, September 18) which 
dealt with Ernest Hemingway’s “debt” to 
Sherwood Anderson, I'd like to add the 
following. One evening in Washington, D.C., 
I listened to Anderson unburden himself on 
the subject of Ernest vs. Sherwood. Ander- 
son, who was the gentlest of people and 
never said unkind things of anyone, com- 
plained that Hemingway had cribbed from 
him and acknowledged nothing. He was sad 
rather than bitter about Ernest’s ingratitude. 
Baltimore N. BRYLLION FAGIN 


FOR THE RECORD 


We are both puzzled and irritated by 
Michael Rosenbaum’s_ supercilious letter 
(“Dear Editor,” NL, September 4-11) criticiz- 
ing our article “No Time For Cocoa” (NL, 
August 28). We want to set the record 
straight—at least the factual record. When 
we read the Cocoa Marketing Board Reports 
for 1957-58, for example, we see the average 
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DEAR EDITOR 


price per ton of cocoa in that year reported 
as 305 pounds (not dollars)—and total value 
of sales reported as 61,941,300 pounds. For 
the same period Rosenbaum offers the figures 
of 30 dollars per ton—very roughly one- 
thirtieth of what we see plainly before our 
eyes—and for total value of sales 62,875,000 
dollars. This discrepancy is only a sample; 
all the other numerals on your correspond- 
ent’s chart are equally bizarre. 

To bring the story a little more up to 
date, the June 17, 1961, number of the 
Economist reports on current declines to 


175 pounds per ton, which spot-prices are, | 


as they comment, “within about 20 pounds 
of their lowest level since 1947.” Latest 
prognostications are even more pessimistic 
about the upcoming season. Of course there 


have been ebbs and flows in the saga of | 


cocoa over the past 15 years, occasioned by 
the Korean War, one world-wide crop failure, 
general recovery from “swollen shoot,” an 
enormous surge in the competition, etc. Such 
events account for bumps in any graph of 


cocoa prices against time. But the general | 


trend of prices is remorselessly down and 
that of production remorselessly up—posing 
the terribly difficult problem to the Ghanaian 
Government which we attempted to analyze 
in our article. 

We believe that the earlier citation in 
Rosenbaum’s letter of the mythical “British 
East Africa” makes it easy for him to set 
out a few glib statistics (because this is the 
way the British choose to report them) but 


hard for him to understand the perilous | 


“one-crop” and “cash-crop” stance of the 
real-life regions and economies concerned. 
And we feel that his citation of Guinea as 
a country with two cash-crops rather than 
one is not particularly relevant or illuminat- 
ing. 

Finally, we have no strenuous objections to 
Rosenbaum’s suggested alternative to our 
proposal to “wean” Ghana from her painful 
dependence on international cocoa markets. 
We don’t think his ideas add up either to a 
bad amendment or a good one—he offers 
simply an alternative scheme, no freer of 
potential pitfalls than our scheme, or for 
that matter than any scheme which could 
be concocted in this area. We do feel that 
Rosenbaum possesses an unnecessarily low 
opinion of the intelligence of Africans who, 
he presumes, may start planting cocoa (a 
crop that only comes into maturity after 
three or four years) in order to take prob- 
lematical advantage of a possible two or 
three-year period of international price- 
supports. But, then, perhaps this cavil is 
what one must expect of a pair of “frantic 
pro-Africans” like ourselves. At least, both 
of us know many Africans who understand 
the difference between pounds and dollars, 
and how to change one into the other. 

New York City Susan RITNER 
PETER RITNER 
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